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COMMERCE IN THE MONTH'S NEWS 



THE President's Message, the annual statement of the 
government regarding its policies in relation to busi- 
ness ant! industry, was taken up veiy largely with two 
subjects, As read to Congress on December 7, the Fresl- 
dent's ' recommendations referred principal !y 
The Frrtiiltitt'j to the necessity, as the admin istration sees 
Coftgp*« t0 it, for speeding up the army and navy pro- 
grams; and the ways and means for raising 
revenue, necessary not only to finance this increase in our 
military establishment, but to carry on the regular activities 
of tlie government, "the program of the administration, as 
; foreshadowed in the message, in so far as it deals with the 
: direct interests of commerce and industry in the new forms 
of taxation, is oufnned in an article on another page. Tiie 
proposed army and navy programs and what they mean, are 
: also consideredi in articles written especially. .for' Th£ Na- l 
Tidrr's B.usissss' by the Assistant Secretary of War and the 
Assistant Secretary of. the Navy. These articles are com- 
.meiided toour reae>rSj not as arguments, bat as statements 
of wh^ the administration proposes to do in a matter, of 
great national importance about which business' ihen should 
be fully and authoritatively informed. The relations of 
business to politics through government are treated in other 
timely articles in this number, ' notably in the reports of 
progress 00 the campaign ior a tariff commission, the move- 
ment for a national budget, and the review of the situation 
in the government arsenals with respect to the use of the 
System of ^seieritific shop management" 



T T took the cataclysm of the war in Europe to arouse ti;e 
^ , American people to the vital necessity for a merchant 
marine. This necessity has existed for the greater part of 
our national history, ever since die days when the American 
clipper, once the pride of the nation, disap- 
peared from the seven seas. Only within 
sthe past strenuous sixteen months have our 1 
people understood fully our dependence on 
the carrying facilities of the great nations of Europe. Many 
and varied have been the plans offered for the creation of 
an American marine. ■ The referendum of the Nations! T 
Chamber, summarised in The Natton's Business for July, 
showed the sentiment of the American business man. The 
national administration, it is generally understood, wilt intro- 
duce in the early days of Congress a new shipping bill along 
comprehensJve lines. It will also, probably, be called upon to 
consider sofne modification of the Seamen's Law which went 
into effect for American shipping on November 4. 
In the near future, either by action at the Annual Meeting 
or by referendum, the National Chamber will ask the opinion 
of its member organizations on this law. It is important- 
to note, in this connection, that the new American Interna- 
tional-Corporation, organized last month to "help secure the 
United States its proper share of the world's trade," has 
purchased a number of the ships of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company. These will continue to ply the Pacific to 
Centra] American ports. 
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TWO important meetings of the Committees continuing 
.tlie work of the Fan American Financial Conference 
were held this month. On December J, at Washington, 
the United States section of the International High Com* 
mission on the Uniformity of Laws con- 
pjm American™ 0 "' s ''' ti ' e<i ptoBram for the conference of 
Friendship the full Commission which, it will be re- 

membered, is set for April 3, at Buenos 
Aires. The subjects proposed for consideration at Buenos 
Aires were: transportation, banking facilities, extension of 
credits, stabilizing of international exchange, arbitration of 
commercial disputes, negotiable instruments, bills of lading, 
warehouse r^^'ats^ uniformity of customs regulations, post- 
age rates, parcel post and money-order facilities, cable rates, 
wireless telegraphy, commercial travelers and their samples, 
patents, trade-marks, and copyright AH the countries which 



filled as usual, and upon the usual credit terms," The 
letter from [he American firm was short. It said ; "Dear 
Sir, owing to war conditions, we are compelled to curtail 
our lines of credit and the terms in future will be etc., etc.," 
naming cash The effect produced on (he mind of the mer- 
chant receiving these letters can' be, as the novelists say, 
better imagined tjian described, . 

+ + + + 

TWO important and expanding factors in the preparation 
that we as a people are making- to meet the competi- 
tion of the world in industry and commerce, are seen in the 
attention now paid by thoughtful American men of affairs 
to industrial education and vocational train- 

VonUifa*] inf "' atl<i t ' Ie £ 9"E an ' zwi efforts to Ameri- 
Edutabon caniae the alien workers in our mines, fields, 
and factories. An rmoortantconventron, the 



participated in the historic gathering in Washington last ninth annual one, of the National Society for the Promotion 



May have now appointed their members of the Commis- 
sion. On December 13 the chairmen. of the various group 
committees and the Return Visit Committee exchanged 
views in New York. One party of those to make the return 
visit, it is now. planned, will leave New Orleans in the latter 
part of January. 'Latin American relations cannot fail to 
be made more intimate and cordial by the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress which, as we noted fully in our last issue, 
assembles in Washington during the last few days of the 



'"|' A 0 take advantage of the splendid opportunities that 
* are offered to our trade throughout Latin America, we 
certainly must have adequate lines of transportation. Even 
belligerent Europe is already looking with longing eyes at 

the countries to the south of us arid it is re- 
Onr Opnprtu- ported that a, "Trade League for South 
So'uth'Ura America" has already been organiied by 

German manufacturers. Not only Germany 
but Britain will be found very much alive jn Latin America 
when the war closes. Some much needed information, by 
the way, and wholesome advice as to trade with these South- 
ern American lands are given in a recently issued publica- 
tion. of the Department, of Commerce, reviewed in. this 
number, of Tub Nation's Business. An impressive 
illustration of what has been called our "total general ignor- 
ance" concerning South America is recorded-by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in relating the experience of one of its 
special agents in Panama. A recent fire in Colon, particularly 



of Industrial Education, will be held at Minneapolis on 
January 2Cf to as. At this meeting the entire range of in- 
dustrial and vocational training in regular and continuation 
schools will be discussed by experts. There will also be 
a conference of employment managers. In these associations 
of employment managers, brought into being largely 
through the activity of the Boston Vocation Bureau for 
the purpose of training men to hire others, the Nations! 
Chamber is deeply interested; One session of its coming 
Annual Meeting in February will be devoted very largely 
to the discussion of this subject of vocational education. It 
is -gratifying to announce that the Secretary of Commerce 
will make the opening presentation of this important topic. 
An article by Mr. Meyer Btoomfieid of the Boston Vocation 
Bureau, which appeared in The Natiok's Business for - 
August, has attracted wide attention among business men 
and was widely quoted, "u 

■.+■+'•* + + 

THE Americaniiation of the immigrant is also a sub- 
ject of deep significance, to American business. This 
month we present a study of the achievements of commer- 
cial organizations in American cities to make good .citizens 
out of alien workers: The national Depart- 
ment of Labor, through its Bureau of Nature 
aiization/is endeavoring to, enlist the.: coop- 
eration of the public schools in the education 
and American iaatiob of candidates for citizenship. The 
National Chamber has a very active Committee: on Iromigra- 
tjon' which is studying thia^rcilem.. It is now devoting 



the Alien 



disastrous to business, brought oat two letters. The Pana- special attention to. gathering data upon tbe.pro^Me "sbte 



manian business man (an old 
reliable customer of both 
writers) received these in the 
same mail, one from a firm in 
England and one from a 
United States concern. The 
English letter was very cordial. 
It sympathized with the loss 
of the city, expressed an under- 
standing of the situation and 
said: "Give yourself no con- 
cern .or .-worry' at the state 
of your account Send on 
your orders and they will be 
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and character of the immigra- 
tion which may be expected. :to 
flow. to. this country after th'e 
European war, .■ American busi- 
ness interests have been appr*> 
hensive as to the effect onVthe 
labor market of this ■ threatened ' 
/food of immigration., . The 
. question is as .yet . an . open one, 
many . economists . contending 
that' the-:demand for labor for 
rec onstru ction in . Eu rope will 
prevent any large emigratioti to 
American- shores.' ■ ' -■ 
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Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Chamber 

A Glance at the Program of This Coming National Convention of Business Men 

A LL indications point to a record attendance at the tional education, .employment managers, ant) the railroad 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce situation. 1 Hon. Ltndley M. Garrison, Secretary of War, 



of the United States, .which is to be held at the New WtUard 
Hold, Washington, £>. C, on February 8, 9, and ip. More 
than eight hundred delegates had been appointed when these 
pages went to press and notices of other appointments are 
coming in increasing numbers as 'the meeting approaches. 
A considerable number of the organization members of the 

(Chamber had already taken advantage 
of the invitation to send a full quota 
of alternates in addition to a complete 
delegation, while it is certain that there 
will be a larger attendance of individual 
members than at.any preceding meeting. 
Those organizations which have not 
already appointed delegates and alter- 
nates are asked to do so as soon as 
possible in order that those appointed 
may receive full information in regard 
to' the meeting, the program, and the 
. subjects to be acted upon. So far as 
practicable, the reports and resolutions 
to- come before the meeting will be 
sent ottt a month in advance so that 
delegates wjll have a chance to consider 
them and ascertain the attitude of the 
organisations which they represent. 
Notice has been sent to all organization 
members that resolution 3 for presenta- 
tion at tfwaraiual meeting must be re- 
ccfyed . at the national headquarters, 
Biggs Building, Washington, D. C, on 
or; before 1 December 29, ■ 

The meeting will be devoted strictly 
.to the discussion of those Subjects which 
are. now under consideration by the 

■ Chamber and its committers, Sas which, because of their 
•ptesirag' iinportancej the Chamber will have to consider 

1 during tho^romingyear. An important report frbni the 

■ Omamittee on Statistics and ; Standards, upon, the govern- 
ment export and import statistics is already in hand. Two 

" i.Viipon which committees have been at work for some 
" : arrf which wtere intended,'to be submitted to ref- 
v^M '^pn^itd itt the immediafc-fnture. One 
dealiyith the. problem of pTioe 1 maintenance ' '.ahfj the cither 
with the much discussed Seamen's Law." ■ 

Otter, committees which are expected .to report, at" the 
annual, meeting deal with the subjects of permanent tariff 
commission, national budget, labor exchanges, federal trade 
commission, commercial arbitration, and rural credits. So 
far as practicabie urider the" circumstances, reports will he 
printed' ihiadyahce and distributed to delegates so that little 
thnevTrill/ be ' necessary for their presentation and full bp- 
Lporrohity given for discussion and action. . 

. Among the more important subjects which : tbe Chamber 
will be called upon to consider are; national defense, voca- 




Secretory of War Garrison* 



-At test one full session will be given up to 1 
diacusiionof national dcttnsn. The Secretary 
of War. will malfe the opening presentation of 



has accepted the invitation to make the opening presentation 
of the subject of national defense, outlining and explaining 
the program which the Administration has laid before Con- 
gress. Hon. William C. Redfield, the Secretary of Commerce, 
has long been interested in vocational , education and will 
spas* on t(ie subject of federal appropriations to forward vo- 
cational training, and their justification. 
Dr. E. F. Nichols, President of Dart- 
mouth .College, of which the Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance is a part, is best qualified to 
present the new subject, — which has 
such far-reaching possibilities and is' 
now gaining the earnest attention of 
business men, — of employment manag- 
ers ami scientific methods of employ- 
ment. 1 An invitation lias been sent to 
one of the best known and recognized 
leaders En the railroad world to present 
to the delegates the railroad situation 
a> regards both the present ami the 
future. 

Underlying problems bf foreign trade 
will occupy at least one whole session, 
and included under this head will be 
the important topics of protection 
against dumping 1 aiter the war- and 
means of safeguarding new industries 
which have been started in this country 
during the war, to supply our industries 
with products for which this "country 
has hitherto been dependent on those 
foreign nations now engaged in tle- 
, ■ ■ .. - stroying one annthers" commerce. 

. While it is difficult, and perhaps impossible to 
predict conditions that will prevail when peace is 
signed, it is . apparent to all thinking business men 
that present conditions offer- an opportunity to ad- 
vance the position of the United States in foreign 
trade and improve bur future relations with foreign 
nations through commercial treaties. 

It will be in the midst of a session of Congress of extra- 
Q-dinary interest and importance to the nation that the 
Chamber's Fourth Annual Meeting will be held in the 
nation's capital, r The nation's representatives will be con- 
sidering the position of the United States in the world's trade 
and the changes that have already come about and those 1 
others .that are to be expected as a result of the great 
conflict in Europe. The nations that are contending on the 
field of battle will later conduct an intense conflict in the 
marts. of trade. Commercial preparedness for the future is 
a subject that should receive the same earnest attention from 
business men that military preparedness is now receiving 
from the peopltat large. , 
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The President's Plan for New Revenue 

Commerce, Industry, and Taxation in the Address to Congress 



SEVERAL years ago Congress pre- 
pared the way fur an annua! bud- 
getary statement for the Federal gov- 
ernment by directing (hat, when esti- 
mates of expenditures outrun probable 
revenues under existing taxes, tbe Presi- 
dent should suggest to Congress ways 
in which additional funds should be ob- 
tained. The Congress which opened on 
December 6 must, in its early months, 
pass appropriation bills fur expenditures 
in the year wtueh begins with the first of 
next July. As the estimates far expen- 
ditures for that year exceed the income 
that may be expected tinder existing law, . 
the President accordingly devoted a con- 
siderable part of Ms address of Decent-, 
her 7 to outlining new sources □£ rev- 
enue which will produce at least $112,- 
000,000 over all present taxes. 

Nature of the New Tares _ 

Internal taxation is the President's 
method* in his opinion,, taxes of this 
sort will not hamper the industries tliey 
aifeet hor be too great a charge upon - 
personal expenditure. .The principle is 
that , "the . industry of this generation 
should pay .the bills of this generation.*' 
Apparently two courses are in contempla- . 
lion,- — collection of the whole sum needed 
by" increasing the taxes on incomes, or 
use of increased income taxes to obtain 
about $50,000,000 and new stamp or 
other similar fixes to yield about $63,- 
000,000 to the Treasury, 
' The latter course is the more likely to 
be followed: In fact, the President him- 
self named taxes on gasoline, automo- 
biles and internal explosion motors, bank 
checks, pig iron, and fabricated iron and 
steel. These taxes would he-additional ■ 
to those imposed in the emergency reve- 
nue law of October, 1314, which, before ■ 
this number of The Nation's Business 
comes from ^P'*^' * at undoubtedly 

fJekatej on New Taxes 

The House Committee on Ways ami 
Means is already considering possible 
new taxes, and has before it not only 
changes in the present income taxes and 
the law under which they are levied, but 
amendments to the emergency revenue 
law, the extension of which, according 
to a definite understanding, is not to pre- 
" elude its alteration later in the winter. 
Debates on the new taxes will not begin 
until January, when extension of the im- 
port duty on sugar beyond the first of 



May {when sugar otherwise will go 
upon the free list), will be considered. 

Changes in IniQine Tat Lain 

Amendments to the law under which 
tile income taxes are assessed and col- 
lected may become extensive, in August 
a committee reporting to the National 
Tax Association recommended complete 
restatement of the law, removal of its 
numerous verbal Infelicities, and abro- 
gation ol some administrative decisions 
of the Treasury Department which have 



stated above, includes funds for the pur- 
chase or construction of merchant ships, 
or naval auxiliaries which in times of 
peace can be used in merchant service, 
is not clear. The proposals for activities 
of the Government in this direction, 
similar to the plan before the last Con- 
gress but ' with modifications, are to be 
resubmitted, presumably SDmc time in 
January. The new bill has been drafted 
in tentative form, but, being still under 
discussion, it will scarcely be made pub- 
lic until Congress has reconvened after 
its r 




President W»eirm» Wilson 



operated to the detriment of taxpayers. 
In some of the reconunendatioris of this 
committee, such as the substitution of in- 
formation aj source -for collection at 
source and treatment of partnerships as 
corporations, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury .has acquiesced. Upon some other 
recommendations, however, no official 
opinion has been expressed. In this lat- 
ter class is included a change urged by 
the Tax Association's committee in con- 
currence with a point of view adopted 
by the National Chamber last February, 
—that, contrary tci the present attitude of 
the Department, mdividuais ehould be 
permitted to deduct lasses wherever the 
gain, if any, would he subject to bur. 

The American Merchant Marine 

Whether or not the mhvtmujn .of new- 
by the Government, 



Necessity of an. American Marin* 

Jnthewordsofthe ^President, national 
: independence in an economic sense ,rc- 
' quires that there should he American ves- 
sels to carry American commerce. Furth- 
ermore, in maintaining similar indepen- 
dence for Latin America, an adequate 
merchant marine of die United States 
can play an important part. 
.- ' The immediate necessity for an adc- 
' quale merchant marine the President ap- 
j parently finds in current needs for ves- 
sels to carry goods which are now await- 
ing export at the principal port* of the 
-,- country, in jh e desirability o£ avoiding 
f .-the position of awaiting permission of 
't --foreign ..ship-owners and foreign gov- 
? crnments to .send American merchandise 
! ; where we please, and in opportunities to ' 
. open new ocean routes and develop new 
'foreign markets. ' 

Although the Ptesidejtt gave no indi- 
cation of the reasons which lay behind 
his suggestions, it is- at least "possible that ' 
in part he had in miDd.difiiEtdties Arattt- 
, can.^ shippers have encountered through 
the refusal of foreign steamship lines op- 
erating under neutral flags, and to neu- 
tral ports, to acc^t:nray kinds "of -QrdE-' - 
nary merchandise unless "permits" are 
presented. ■ These permits arc often db- . 
■tainabk only: abroad, and; as- tljey'are 
frequently required ;for each- consigns 

meat, shippers experience inco— 

and delay, and sometimes lose c 
Recently, "rjerrnits^-'oV'their.t 
have tn*n asked by some foreign irteani- 
ers for goods carried fHra tbevOnited 
States to' lb* Pbgippiaes. These condi- 
tions may have formed .part of .the situa- 
tion in the President's mind when .he 
said : . "If other, nations go -to' war or 
seek to hamper each-ether , « crnttmerce,' 
our rMrchaaus, ft leems, are at tbdr 
mercy, to do with u they please." "' ; 
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Reasons for Getmnmtnt 1 ntervcfilioH 

The immediate urgency for- merchant 
vessels in much larger numbers under 
the American flag seems to be the Presi- 
dent'! reason for recommending that the 
Government itself undertake construc- 
tion or purchase. Private capital, he in- 
timates, will not couac fonvard quickly 
enough to afford relief, but, after initial 
financial risks have passed and trade has 
been developed, it mi; he expected to 
supplant the Government. The Presi- 
dent's words presumably mean that he 
has in mind primarily ocean routes to 
parts of Latfu-Arnerica and other parts 
of the world, where markets-foe Ameri- 
can merchandise have still to be devel- 
oped to an extent that will support regu- 
lar steamship services, rather than routes 
to European countries and the Far East, 
for which most of the goods now packet! 
and delayed in shipment for want of ves- 
sels are destined. To the latter, estab- 
lished routes he did not directly refer. 

.Attitude Toward Initrvrntum 

Prompt acceptance is the request of 
the President for the proposals which 
are to be laid before Congress- Never- 
theless, he declared that his interest does 
not center in the details of the proposals 
hut ratter in an early solution' of the 
problcnt'Of an adequate marine. 
Ammdmtnt of Navigation Lows 

That the navigation laws may deter 
new- investment of private capital in 
American vessels the President appar- 
eathr realizes^ . He. made 'specific refer- 
ence to no provisions; such' as some, of 
the sections of the Seajnen's Act, but he 
cleariy advocated; ametjjdmenb : Every 
legal ^obstacle in the way of private inter- 
ests creating a great marine, be said, . 
should be-promptly removed, and he 
added .that legislation "should facilitate 
jKirv^ possible way the Wadirigr, jhuh 
chase, arid ^American registration of 
sfctfW. 1 '- Before the Colurnbua Chamber 
of : Commerce the President said, a few 
diiys. later : "It is imperative that no im- 
pediments shoL'.d be put in the way of 
commerce wift the rest of the world." 

Stich espresjions as these Have open 
the possibility, for remedial legislation of 
a land wholly distinct from the Ship-Por- 
chase bat of- flie but Congress. At the 
same time they are not inconsistent with 
proposals, 'already introduced in the 
House, for the legtdatfon of ocean com- 
merce, its conditions and its rates, by 



Conditions in Esfert Trade 

s IJot.oarj 
trade but , 



with the close of war have a place in the 
address A probability of world-wide 
economic readjustments which will fol- 
low peace, and a conception of readiness 
for military defense as a means oi maim-' 
tainmg commercial freedom for the 
United States and alt American republics 
in the midst of these readjustments, per- 
vade all parts of ihe address. That ear- 
lier legislation may not accord with novel 
circumstances in foreign njprkets the 
President said plainly, faying emphasis 
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, Slow I bit Lwd (he Brivl3eR£ of ji Mr™ in fx 
yMi on the gate of tho TJnEoti the war ef na- 
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The President's AtMrtst—Th* First Pve:e 
Reproduced .from the *heet (arigi- 

mi touted to The NAtHurt Busiwtaa) 
. from whfch the President rtad tlie 

first sentences o'i hia message to Cor.- 



upon. the necessity of keeping at com- 
mand instrumentalities oi information. 

The Sherman Aet and Dumping 

. The President ,dii not Identify the 
earlier Statutes to which he referred. It 
is a! fair inference, however, that he had 
in mind prcposalsjdr such amendment 
of the; Sherman Act as will give ex- 
press BBnetjDn of, law to combinations 
among' American exporters who have to 
meet combinations or other restraints; on 
free competition in foreign mariteta and 
to coJnplevnentary legislation which may 
be advanced to prevent foreign sellers 
from engaging in unfair competition in 
oar. domestic trade. If this inference 
proves to be justified, it may develop that 
the Federal Trade Commission is to he 
the administrative body for the new leg- 
islation and the instnmientaliry of infor- 
mation which the, President named. The 
President may have had in mind in this 
part of his remarks also a 



should 'he allowed to cooperate in es- 
tablishing joint branches abroad - 
A Sep&rale Address 

Whatever the correctness of these in- 
ferences, the President forecast another 
address to Congress upon the questions 
he had in mind, perhaps planning this 
address cither to follow a ■ report the 
Federal Trade Commission & expected 
to make regarding conditions in foreign 
trade or to meet difficulties suggested 
by executive departments. 
Condition pf Railroad Transportation 

Transportation by rail as well as ocean 
transportation was a subject for recom- 
mendations. In this instance, however, 
' the suggestion did not contemplate new 
legislation in the near future but dealt 
with the necessity for an extended in- 
quiry f by a special commission, to dis- 
cover what further legislation will pro- 
mote the efficiency of the railroads in 
their equipment and operation. Such ad 
inquiry-, according to the President 
would be directed not so much toward' 
changing the extent of present Federal 
regulation as to devise new methods of 
regulation intended to have its effect in 
improving the conditions under which 
the railroads are operated. Such new 
legislation should' proceed, according' to 
the President's apparent plan, only upon 
the results of an investigation into the 
whole subject of railroad regulation. . 
Mobilisation of Economic Resources 

For co-ordination of transportation, 
manufacture^ and technical skill to plans 
for -military defense the President inti- 
mated he will upon, his own. initiative 
. appoint a volnbteer, advisory commis- 
sion. No further announcement about 
the commission has yet been made, but, 
when appointed, the civilian members 
will, as a matter of course, first examine 
plans which military officers as a part of 
L their duties have formulated. 
Other Business Subjects 

, Upon a number of other subjects of 
Federal Jegisfction the President touched 
in an incidental manner. To watetew- 
ers and public lands he referred hvsjfejE- 
ing of ''free opportunity to use the nat- 
ural resources." An early enactment of 
some provision for rural credits and in 
telh'gent Federal aid for vocational and 
industrial education as an encourage- 
ment "comparable to the assistance given 
to agriculture^ he expressly urged. In 
all he devoted to - general discussion of 
matters important to business men al- 
most one-halE of an address which, as 
1 to seven rv- 

sixl 
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rJv an article so short as 
this will be, space will 
only permit a brief, concise 
statement of the reasoning 
that governed the formulation of the pro- 
posed military policy, and a broSd outline 
containing: the main fcaturesof the policy. 
Government, to insure its authority 
- and stability, mmthavcceitain force at its 
disposal From the domestic standpoint, 
our Federal Government must have land 
forces to execute the taws of the Union 
and suppress domestic insurrections and 
violence whenever the ordinary processes, 
of invoking the civil power in the states 
and throughout the Union and of calling 
gut the militia within the states, on cer- 
tain occasions fail. Furthermore, by the 
very terms of the. Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Congress is charged with the duty of 
providing for the common defense, and if 
this is not done (and it is not done'unless 
jr is done adequately) one of the affirma- 
tive mandates of the Constitution has 
been violated, contrary to the oath of of- 
fice of each official concerned with the r 
.omission to obey the mandate, 

In addition to the duty of insuring the 
nation against violence within, there is 
the essential duty of protecting the na- 
tion from dangerof successful assault by 
foreign powers. .The heed of an ade- 
quate navy ts absolute and quite patent 
to all. reasonable minds. But, in addi- 
tion to an adequate navy, there must be 
an adequate army* "The influence of 
sea power upon history" has been and 
is very great. But, however great that 
influence might be, nevertheless, it is the 
unquestionable teaching of history that 
wars which commence upon the sea end 
upon the land. The final resources of 
nations cannot be brought to bear upon 
the sea, but must be brought to bear 
upon the bind. If a nation is self-sus- 
taining agriculturally* or has friendly, 
neighbors contiguous to su pply i t. final 
an** inclusive injury c&dfiot "Be" done 
that nation from the sea. A -victor must 
penetrate on enemy's territory to reach 
his treasure or hold his cities and lauds 
before that enemy can be submitted com- 
pletely to the victor's will. "We may be" 
harrassod upon the sea. We can be de- 
stroyed only upon the land. We must a*- 
sume that what has happened to every 
other nation of the earth may happen to 
jis r at least unless" our sea power excels 
that of the strongest coalition of sea, 
powers existing at any one time in the 
world, provided, of course, that we aft 
not part of that coalition- 



My Hon, HENRY BRECKINRIDGE 
. Assistant Secretory of Ww. 

Therefore, in addition to such force as 
is necessary to insure domestic order, 
there must he a force equal to the task 
of repelling any probable invasion. 

For the performance of this task, no 
competent military authority has set the 
retirement at less than 500,000 trained 
men, properly organized, equipped and 




The Assistant Secretary of War, Hon, 
Henry Breckinridge 
Who sett forth (he program of the War 
Dtpa iuum t for army increase. 

ready to take the field upon the instant, 
with practically an equal' number of 
trained men in reserve behind this force : 
liable for service to supply the initial 
wastage of war. 

The Problem; Before the United States 
The problem was how to supply ditch 
a force in this country raider present 
conditions. From a. technical military 
standpoint there is but one answer— 
conscriptioa-^-a regular army, adequately 
trained over whatever period should be 
determined to.be best, and econofnkally 
maintained ht a way that can only be 
accomplished under a^ompulsory sys- 
tem. But this was discarded as politi- 
cally inadmissible and impracticable. 

Another seeming alternative would be 
to raise a regular army of 500,000 men 
by voluntary enlistment, with such pay, 
emolument and appointments as are fur-. 



rushed the present army. In 
the first place, if such an 
army could be raised by vol- 
untary enlistment, it would 
cost haJf a bitlton dollars a year. In 
the second place, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of (he army, the expert on such mat- 
ters, figures' that with present rates of 
pay and allowances you cannot maintain 
' in this country a regular standing army 
of jHore than 140,000 men with the ptM-| 
eot standards which recruits must satisfy,^ 

Some Impracticable Alternatives 

T Another possibility was to build a mili- 
tary system upon lite militia of the sev- 
eral states under the militia clause of the 
. Constitution. This is impossible for many 
reasons. In the first place, under the 
"Constitution, no part of the multia can 
be carried out of the country in time of 
war unless and until it volunteers*. It is 
obvious that the entire reliance of the 
nation cannot be built upon the problem- 
atical state of mind of any class of 
nten n , however patriotic and admirable' 
may. be their dispositions and character*. 
To wage modern war, any military sys- 
tem worthy of the name most he btnlt 
Ufion unified authority and unified re- 
sponsibility. .An amy must have one 
commande^to-chief; it cannot have for- 
ty-eight In the multitude of counselors 
there may be wisdom, hot there is not 
good executive action. 

In war there, mutt be the very incar- 
~ nation, of executive efficiency "and de- 
spatch. Under toe Constitution: Con- 
gress may prescribe the organization and 
discipline Of the militia; but to the states 
arc reserved the, authority for ti 
the fame and thV selection of o„___.__ 
Inoth^worp^, theo^orinajpiw <? 
but the patient determines whether or 
not he will take; the medicine. ThVday 
before the outibrok of war, the authori- 
ties of any state «uld muster out tire 
militia, arid none could gainsay them. It 
may be stated that such action would not 
be probable, but a military system worthy 
of the narne and adequate for the defense 
of the .nation must not .be based upon 
probabilities and speculation, "tjijrt, upon 



fo 
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Some urge the amendment of the Con- n ) 
stitutfon to do. away with some of the ^ 
disabilities that now hamper the mifitia ]r 
and then suggest that we rely upon this *? 
modified militia as the sole defender L of£f_ 
the nation outside the regular army 
This is an unacceptable proposal, if fork* 
no other reason, because of the length off_ 
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time that must ensue before 
the operation of the compli- 
cated process necessary to 
amend the Constitution pos- 
sibly can obtain any re- 
sult- In the meantime the 
country remains unprepared. 
And I cannot believe that 
any considerable body ^ oi 
reasonable citizens would 
suggest complete reliance, 
when assailed by any of the 
highly centralized military 
systems of the present age, 
upon a congregation of for- 
tnight separate little ar- 
mies over whidi the central government 
has no authority until they are called 
into the service of the United States 
upon the actual outbreak of war* 

Therefore, it was determined to face 
conditions as they are* and endeavor to 
propose a program that would furnish 
an opportunity for service to every class 
of citizen willing to serve. 

The Administration's Plan 

If the proposed plan is enacted, -the 
following results wBI be brought about : 
The regular army will be raised from 
its present strength of 102,985 men 10 
141,243. This addition will be in two 
equal annual incremental so as to avoid 
the confusion of aft effort at a hasty 
absorption of new. organizatbrns. Prac- 
tically ^j,*** troops 'would he in our 
_' In the continental 

United States :jhere^would. be Some 70,- 
060 -combatant "tiiotrps^ of whom 50,000 
would.constitttte a mobile array force, the : 
rest^being harbor defease troops. . 
Tke:'Neot Continental Army _ i 

'^Then will be raised a force of Federal 
omen .soldiers organized, equipped and 
aimed by the Federal Government, 
" nt- 400,006 men. 1 The /officers 
wjll;]be appointed, by the President and 
f^.allV imrposes .of , waging war, :txuy 
forcer win he; treated practically, as a part 
at the regular amy of ttw Uojted States', 




The Army War College in Washington 

This is the headquarters of army strategy and in ease of war would 
be the center of the mobilization not only of anriies hut of our economic 
and industrial resources. 



timents and ties may be utilized to con- 
tribute to the estimation in which organi- 
zations of this army are held in the' 
various communities of the nation. 

For the training of the Continental 
Army, 750 additional regular army offi- 
cers are provided, together with 792 ad- 
ditional regular non-commissioned of- 
ficers. During the training periods the 
units of the regular army win be sent 
to the training centers to act as models 
for and to train with the units of the 
Continental Army, so that the two forces 
may ' be" integrated as far as possible. 
Regular officers, however, will not com- 
mand the. Continental Arrnj, but citizen 
officers of the Continental Army will ex- 
ercise command therein. These officers 
will come front ex-officers of the Ka- 
' lianal Guard, of the regular army, grad- 
uates of fiutitary schools, of the agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges where mili- 
tary instruction' is given by officers of 
.the i^ubtr afmy, by promotions from the 
ranks of the Continental Army and from 
other" sources. Special means will be 
adopted for gathering and training a 
sufficient number of officers for the Con- 
tioental Army. ' — __y 

FaciHg-Ike Tssite Squarely 

If ;the Contmental Army does not suc- 
ceed, -ft. witt be because it is impossible 
to build an adequate military system upon 
_ .. . - . the voluntary principle. There are hun- 

sjoe^.thax-kcaubeusrf^ dreds of thousands of young men in 



ng" ; pijrpbae4-'in thpe.'of peace -and for 
ield service In rime of- war or when war 



The training of this force will be com- 
jrised witnht a period of intensive train- 
ng each year. The length of this period 
vifl be determined after due.exmsidera- 
iorr of what is the greatest" length" of 
ime "a dtizen' can .be reasonably expect- 
td to give up for such training each year,, 
leenrltmeat will be' territorial according 
o population; that is, troops raised in 
he-same localities .will be grouped to- 
gether tnto organizations, that local sen- 



mta country available for military ser- 
vice who either attend institutions of 
learning or live oh farms so situated that 
it iS'ttot possible for them to join the 
'military companies of the National 
Guard which are situated in the towns 
. and dries and which engage in military 
exercises one! night a week. There. are 
many, others who for one reason or other 
do not wish to join the organized militia. 
Through the fnitTurrtentality of the Con- 
tinental Army there is put up to these 
young citizens the square issue of wheth- 
er they will come forward to make them- 



selves fit in some degree to 
serve, their country in time 
of war and engage for such 
service in case of need. 

The issue is not confused 
by any incidental or collat- 
eral questions. Through the 
Continental Army -there is 
put up to the individual 
citizen the bald issue of 
whether he. will make a rea- 
sonable sacrifice in the in^ 
terest of the safety ,of the 
nation. If he is unwilling, 
then. there must be compul- 
sory service, or the safety of 
the nation will be imperilled. 

It Is proposed that the Continental 
Army shall come out for service for a 
period of not tess than a month a year; 
that enlistment therein shall be for three 
years with the colors and three years on 
furlough, with liability for service in 
time. of war or when war is imminent. 
Thc Continental Ariny, rank and file, will 
be paid while on active service and dur- 
ing training perinds on the same basis 
as 'the regular army is paid, will be uni- 
formed' and equipped as the regular 
army and organized as is the' regular 
army. The officers and men of the Na- 
tional Guard will have the right to come 
into the Continental Army by virtue of 
their present membership in the National 
Guard, grade for grade and rank for 
rank, either' individually: 'or as organiza- 
tions, without any discrimination what- 
soever. 

The Continental Army will be raised 
in annual increments of 133,000 men,. 
Thus, the first year there will be r33,ooo; 
the second, 266,000; the third, the full 
complement of 400,000. Thereafter each 
year I3J,000 will go into the reserve and 
a new annual contingent of 133,000 come 
to the colors. 

The Natiotat Guard Not to Be Disturbed 
# It is no intent of the program to do 
away with , the National Giiaid, to dis- 
courage it in any way or to withdraw in 
any degree the support heretofore and 
at the present time given it by the Fed- 
eral Government. On the other hand, 
it is proposed practically to double the . 
appropriations made for its support, to 
retain every plan for its utilization in 
time of war and bestow upon it all of 
the conserving care that should be be- 
stowed on what ought to be a consid- 
erable Federal asset. 

It is recognized that the States need 
armed bodies to maintain domestic order 
within the States. Those States that do 
not have a Stare constabulary must have 
(Cantbtdid oh toge 31,) 
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. •'""■""SME nation has rc- 
X ceived, during the 
past few weeks, definite as- 

that the Administration seeks 
and stronger means of pre- 
paredness against war. These assurances 
exist in the annual estimates and reports 
of the Secretary of War and of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and, as a fitting 
elimax, in the message of the 
President to the first session 
of the 64th Congress. 

In giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the proposed increases 
so far as they affect the navy, 
it is unnecessary to go into 
any academic . discussion of 
the relative merits of national 
defense as opposed to na- 
tional passive resistance, ft 
is sufficient to say that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal 
government has declared that 
it favors defense against pos- 
sible aggression, and that our 
means to conduct such de- 
fense are inadequate. Con- 
gress has, therefore, been ask- 
ed to authorize steps towards 
. obtaining sufficient means. 
People are beginning to 
rcaliie more and more., — es- 
pecially since the general Eu- 
ropean conflict,— that the 
mere valor of an over-night 
"spring to arms" not only 
cannot save a 

feat and possible loss of liberty, but that 
it wilt result in the needless sacrifice of 
human Jives and of material well-being. 
Science and forehanded preparation are 
necessary to make courage count. 
Conrikrtoiu of the General Naval Beard 
It we thus recognize the value of ex- 
t advice, ft wilt be of interest to set 
the conclusions of the General 
Board of the Navy for the past twelve 
years. This board, it wili be noted, has 
consisted of naval officers of great ex- 
perience, changing in its makeup from 
year to year. 

■ In October, 1903, the General Board 
sent to the Secretary of the Navy a re- 
";port which has become historic. It out- 
lined for the first time a definite policy 
of naval construction based on its opinion 
of the needs of the nation for adequate 
naval defense. This opinion was that 
the main fleet of the United States ought 
of 4a - 
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complete a fleet The year 1919 was 
set as the period when such increase 
should be complete. This report was 
not made public until many .years later, 
but was referred to every year in the 
hearings before the naval committees of 
Congress. ■ 

In 1903 the navy had io 
battleships completed and 14 
more under construction or 
au thoriicd. The General 
Board's recommendation 
therefore, provided for a con- 
sistent two-battleship-a-year 
program, exclusive of the re- 
placement of a few older bat- 
tleships which, by 1919, would 
have become obsolete and un- 
able tO wwmHTn thdr place 

in the fighting line. Since the 
year 1903 Congress has au- 
thorised two battleships in 
1965, 1908,. 1009, 1910, 1911, 
1914 and 1915: one battleship 
only in 1904, 1966, 1907, 1912 
and 1913, and one additional 
battleship in 1914 tn be built 
8 out of the proceeds of -the sale 




While, for the past two 
years/ the appropriations 
by Congress for the navy 
have been more liberal than ever before, 
both in the amount of money appro- 
priated and in the number of ships au- 
thorized, it has become clear that the 
present strength of the navy is- only 
three-quarters of what it would 
I the policy of the General Board 



be had 1 

been previously carried out. This state-* 
' mcnt applies to capital ships, and in the™ 
matter of minor vessels and auxiliaries 
the proportion is even less. In this con- 
nection it is interejtiag to note (hat navy 
experts of this country, including the 
changing personnel of the General Board 
from year to year, have been practically 
unanimous in adhering to toe original 
policy of 12 years ago. Developments of 
a year of warfare in Europe have, if 
anything, made our necessities greater. 
Deficits of JLctig StQitdinff 

Therefore, while the appropriations of 
1914 and 1915 have more than ever be-, 
fore conformed with the ©t-iginal Gen- 
eral Board plan, we are today confronted 
by the deficits created during- the pre- 
vious ten years. To create at one stroke 
of legislation the unite in which we were 
iaddngv *he units in wfiich we bad been 



rms- not only KKB&SSgg Kl^r^™ 1 ^^ 
people from de- o. Rovevilt j b^' before the Spanish war.. 

Our Battleship Flew! To-Day 

As a .result, the battleship fleet of the 
United Stabs consists today of the fol- 
lowing ships built, building :br, author- 
ized: Dreadnaugiits, iy\ Prtdread- 
naughts, 22 ; Harbor defense battleships, . 
3; total 43. 

In view of the fact that the (903 re- 
port of the General ..Board contemplated . 
the authorization — in 19T5— of the last 
two ships of fre '4cVbartteehip program 
and their completion by 1919, it will be 
seen that the navy is, at foe present time, 
six battleships short of attaining the 
achievement of the policy of the General 
Board as announced twelve years ago. 
Furthermore, this does not take into con- 
sideration die replacement of at least 
three ships, the Oregon, Massachusetts 
and Indiana, which, because of their age. 
(35 years from date of authoriarjon),. 
would now be useful only as a land of 
at a 



to 

with the lesser units and auxiliaries, in Boating fort to be 
the proportions believed to be best to 



of two of the older battle- »«HP»jS ^^/^"^^iT 
ships. No prevision has been &f ® ^^™h™J^«. S" 
made for. the .replacement of BiffiwW" nahonal raagnitodc; 



financial , and economic-. 

Quite, aside, from the raising of half a 
billion of dollars in one year, the capaci- 
ties of 'shipyards, .government and pri- 
vate, of tool shops and ited mills, are 
inadequate as at.present AJnstitnted.for 
bandling such a building program at one, 
(Mae. .It was,' therefore, decided to sub- J 
mil" to Congress KGonuncndatioag: for' 
the aatfcoritarion of the expenditure : on 
new construction of $5oo/yjo^300; during 
Eve years. If we take ax ■•criterion 'file 
^.oooiooo .appropriated 'm. 1915 : far in - 
crease "of. the navy, the new : policy of the 
Adnunistratioh :-inyolves additional '^eie- 
penditures for increase of the navy of 
aliorf^irm^ooo-a 

or a total of £^,cOo t ooa Thij, how- 
cv& 7 incites $2S£Xjq,ogg for. f he crea- 
tion of ■ i reserve of.' 

~m 

us : r 

The net' increase in figures, therefore, 
for the construction of ships over and. 
above what might be eaUed the present _ 
of naval progress, 
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In regard to the number of ships 
which If is proposed to build irt connec- 
tion with such appropriations, together 
with the distribution of such building 
the tables on this page are self-explana- 

" 

How We IVill Stand in 1920 



From these tables it will be 
that if this program is carried out, 
navy will have built, building and author- 
ized in J 920, 27 ships of the dreadnought 
or first line type, and 13 serviceable pre- 
dreadnoughts of the second line, or a 
total fighting fleet of 40 battleships. In 
addition to this it will have 6 modern 
battle cruisers. 

It u, of course, true that in £$20 the 
United States will still have 9 battleships 
which the General Board classifies as su- 
perannuated prc-dreadnaughts, 3rd line, 
and three other battleships classified, as 
harbor defense battleships. It is, of 
course, obvious that while the name of 
these ships has not been changed from 
that of battleships, no reasonable person 
would expect them to take their place in 
the first line or to give battle at sea with 
any possibility of success against mod- 
cm drcadnaughts. 

The proposed increase of the navy 
by no means drastic. It seeks 
to remedy, but to remedy only 
in part the deficiencies which 
existed during many years. It 
should be remembered that even 
in 1930 this program will not 
be completed.. The smaller 
ships authorised that year will 
not oe completed for two years 
mure, and the battleships and 
battle cruisers authorial that, 
year will not he completed 
sooner than X0£4- 



tary power which could probably be 
brought Aggressively against it. I "do 
not know a single citizen' of broad views 
and wide information who has studied 
the subject who dots not believe em- 
phatically that the power of -our navy as 
it exists today is not adequate in the 
correct sense of the term. 

People arc beginning to realize that 
naval defense does nut mean merely the 
protection of certa in ha rbor mouths 
along our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
iNaval warfare from its earliest days has 
meant the control for defensive purposes 
of those portions of the ocean in which a 
country 15 immediately interested. I as- 
sume that in case of war the American 
people would wish to be able to continue 
their trade relations, export and import, 
with other nations of the world I as- 
sumej furth- 
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Larger Lines of the Program 

Finally, it must be remembered that 
an increase of ship units menus, neces- 
sarily, an increase in personnel, in sup- 
plies and in repair facilities, A careful 
study nf the recornmendatioias of the 
Administration will show that the gen- 
cral subject has been studied with more 
comprehensive thought tluui ever 1k- 
fore; that the recommendations for in- 
creased defense in its broad principles 
incline to the conservative 
■ rather than to the radical. 
A Busiiwsstike Sainton 

The program docs not go as 
far as many would desire, or 
even as has heen suggested a! 
necessary by many experts. It 
is, however, the first attempt to 
apply ordinary business sense 
to this great national problem. 
It is, of course, for the.peopre 
of the United States, through 
their representatives, to say 



The increases proposed afe m^Uss Towers of Arlington, an important factor in the sys- extension and de- 

so alight that, in the judgment iffm ^ eQm ^ un i eaiien behaeen cur navy mdJfo Department vebpment shall go on. But a 
of the writer, it would be a real beginning has for the first 



. . fundamental mistake of business judg- 
ment to pay for, this increase by an issue 
of United States bonds.. Practically, 
we are making up, and niaJting tip only 
in part, for naval dencjenaes from 1903 
to 1913. Future generations should not 
be asked to pay for these. The additional 
gjOjOOOjOOO per annum can, and J be- 
lieve will, be gladly met by the p-ople of 
today, - 

Our Preparedness Purely Defensive 

Preparedness is of necessity a relative 
term, American preparedness has never 
sought to develop military power to be 
_ used for aggressive purposes. What its 
V niflitary power for purely defensive par- 



complMed, an adequate navy must em- 
phatically be an adequate sea-^oing navy. 




time been made in defining - the true re- 
quirements of national safety. 
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FOR. more than sixty years, the tariff 
bas been a source of constant friction 
between government and business. This 
lias been due chiefly to the fact that, 
when a tariff policy has been determined, 
Confess, in endeavoring to apply such 

Eiolicy, has been involved in controversy concluded the Senator, is 
over the facts of industry and commerce, not whether "we Vfi., e$- 
TLiesc facts have never, except in a very 
Tew instances, been authoritatively as- 
certained* 

Thoughtful business tnen of all shades 
' of opinion are rapidly coming to realize 
that the only way of authoritatively as- 
certaining such facts is through the ef- 
forts of a permanent, non-partisan tariff 
commission. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has consistently 
stood for a tariff commission. Tut Na- 
tion's Business has printed the testi- 
mony of a great many ptominent men 
as to the need of such a body. 
Sfrtmor Gore's Advocacy „ * 

A series of cogent speeches in favor 
of a tariff commission were made at the 
recent meeting of the Members' Counsel 
of the Merchants' Association of New 
York. Among the speakers were Presi- 
dent Fahey* of the National Chamber; 
Henry Towne, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission Association* 



"constituted more largely of experts and 
trained economists' 7 and. he says, "it 
, would be more exempt from pollution 
and less affected by bias and prejudice, 
and it would be practically in continuous 
session." The rial question, 



Inblish a tariff commission 
or whether we will not es- 
tablish a tariff commis- 
sion;" the only question is 
lias, "whither the Demo- 
crats will establish 'such a 
commission now or leave it 
for the Republicans to es- 
tablish it hereafter., Such 
a commission is an inevi- 
table step in the evolution 
of international eoft'p 




was taken, by which 715 votes were cast 
in favor of a commission with only n 
vote? opposed, the affirmative vote, rep- 
resenting the dominant opinion among 
115,000 business men, 
, " There never was a time 

when a tariff commission 
was more necessary -for the 
welfare than at 
The European 
war has already led to ft 
many important changes in ^ 
international trade/ It will 
have its greatest economic 
effects after that war has 
ceased. The industrial and 
commercial competitors of 
tl*e United States will then 
be forced to 



in Tan 
NESS for October, and fin- 
ally United States Senator 
TEiomas P. Gore, of Okla- 
homa r 

Referring to the compe- 
tition which we will have 
to face after the European 
war. Senator Gore said: 

-A many facta, 



Liang and put of which 



commerce. These faclsjhc 



may he able to assemble for 

themselves. The flmltw 

concern! have neither the 

means nor the facilities. Yet 

these facts should be made 

a matter of common know- 
ledge This is my pari- 

nieunt reason for favoring 

n tariff commission. 

Senator Gore favored a 
tariff commission rather than a congres- 
sional committee to ascertain these facts 
.because such a mm mission would be 



Stfttitot Cart, 0 Drmo- 
cralit Itadir, fatiort a 
Tariff Commission. 



The National Chamber 
is now actively engaged in 
a. campaign to bring this 
matter urgently before Congress, 
Chamber's tariff coron " 
completed during the last days .of No- 
vember, consists of Francis F. Prentias,. 
of Cleveland; Ceasar Cone, of Greens- 
bom, N. C; William Goldman, of New 
York; E. W. McCullouEh, of Chicago: 
- Daniel P. Morse, of New 
York; Francis T. Sim- 
mons, of Chicago ; William 
H. Stevenson, of Pitts- 
burgh; Daniel W. Whit- 
more, of New York, 

. These " leaders of busi-. 
nest 'thought and action 
have already inaugurated 
an educational campaign oh 
the questioTT-A number of 
commernal organizations, 
the constituent members of 
the National Chamber, have 
appointed- committees of 
Iheir own to cooperate 
with the larger committee. 
Nearly 200 of these local 
organisations have so far 
joined in this campaign. 

The question of a per- 
manent tariff commission 
was. among 'the first sub- 
jects which came before 
the'Chambcr of Commerce 
of the United States. At its 
first annual meeting a resolution advo- 
cating sucl^a commission was adopted. 
During the spring of 1013 a referendum 



RcprcstKtlltivt Safah, of UK 
noil, vAo Jios introduced" t 
Tariff Comvnstio* Nil. 



tariff policies, 
plans for foreign trade. All 
these departures will be . 
based on accurate know- 
The 

United States will be forced to follow 
their example. Business men mtutknOw 
these facts of industry. They can be 
determined only by a commission of the 



The ledge of commercial conditions. 



Bilk lntredvcti « Cobs,™ 

In the first week of the Sixty-Fourth 
Congress, five tariff commission bills were 
introduced,, by Senators Gore, of Okla- 
homa, and Pojno'ejrter, of Washington ; 
and. Representatives I^nroot, of Wiscon- 
sin ; Mono, of Pennsylvania; Sabath and 
Mann, "both of Illinois; -each one. em- 
bodying in the main the! demand for a 
commissioo along the same general lines 
as those laid down .by the National 
Chamber En its referendum adopted on . 

Jurie-14, 1913. 

In advocating a permanent tariff cdm- 
niission, the National Chaniber repre- 
saita the opinion among.' fte\cohmer- 
. cial and trade organizations, in its mem- 
bership. The interests of labor and agri- 
culture which are the same as those of 



through the Tariff Commission League. 
This organization . lias drawn up a bill 
for introduction in Congress. . 

In the .words of the Honorable Champ 
Clark, re-elected on December 6 'to tie 
Speakership of the House, but spoken in ' 
1911 when be was minority leader: ".The 
demand for a non-pact isan tariff board is 
insistent and increasing. Iri fact, it is _ ' 
wide-spread and, in my judgment, should' H 
be heeded." I : 
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* Scientific- Shop Management and the Govern ment 



^HUS far legislation Against scien- it for twenty years and more. Only two 
tide shop management has been obstacles have obstructed their path ; liu- 



/limited to government arsenals and navy 
, yards; it is embodied in the Derrick 
*J amendment to the army- and navy appro- 
priation bills for igiS-iQtd A Senate 
* Document (No. Soo, 63rd Congress, 3rd 
session) contains the following passages 
which may illustrate something of the 
attitude or organized labor in the mat- 
ter, taken from Circular Number ia ad- 
b dressed by the ^International 
ft/ President, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, to 
the members of the associa- 
tion on April s>6, 

"*«*Th e latntdimiiiri 
tbo out we propose to d«l with 
in tfai« letter. IB the so-calttd 
Taylor syatcm of shop maruge- 
meflt ■ * ■ Thb installation of 
the Taylor *yst*m thraugtout 
the co no try means one of two 
Ut, cither the machinists 
in ddtrcying the 
1 oi uVi syttem through 
re*iiUnce. or it will mean the 
wiping out of our trade and or- 
ganuation with the aecompany- 
ing low wagci, llfc-dtjtfoymg 
bard worl^ long hoar*, ?nrf in ■ 
tolerable eondlridiu generally" 
Two months later the Sec- 
retary of War received two 
petitions from the employees 
■of the Wktertowu Arsenal . 
asking him to abolish the Taylor system— 
a system which the Chief of- Ordnance 
informed htm had resulted in "a materia; 
■ reduction id the cost of general 
facture at that place," an increased 
J«g Of wages on the part of a large per- 
centage of employees and, after five 
years of experiment, no decrease m the 
JieaJth, good will or happiness of the mep. 

From this it is obvious that there are 
two sides to the question of scientific 
shop management The father of the 
ides, is generally admftted.to be Mr. Tay- 
lor, although an antty officer, Captain 
Henry Metcalfe, of the Ordnance De- 
partment, as early as 1S&5 £9 credited by 
Mr. Taylor himself as being one of the 
originators and inventors. The system, 
in fact, is one of the fnrits of modern 
mdustrialisni* The growth of huge in- 
dustries, uninterrupted production in 



wan nature and modern society. 

'Hie Taylor system has bwsn criticized 
without a thoroughly impartial under* 
standing of the theory in which it ha-l 
its origin. There is a^general idea thai 
it is connected in some objectionable and" 
inquisitorial manner with a stop-walcbr 
As a matter of fact, scientific shop man-- 
today consists nf two distinct 




An Observation Sheet Showing 0 Time Study of 0 lob itt 
the Government Arsenal at Wotcrtown 



parts. It has, first, demonstrated the 
great degree of attention, time and ener- 
gy winch can be devoted p'rohtatdy to the 
system and order with which the pro- 
cesses of manufacture can be thought out 
and planned in advance, and carried 
through the various phases to completion 
with a minimum amount of lost motion. 
The second part oi the system, relates 
more closely to personnel and is con- 
cerned with the quantity Of output -which 
may be expected from each workman and 
the stimulus which shall be offered to 
him for measurably approaching a reas- 
onable standard of ideal efficiency, -Or- 
dinarily this second part of the system is 
represented by two features— time-study 
and premium payments, or bonuses, and 
it is against these two features Congress 
has directed its legislative cnactmcnts. 
Time-study means what it says : an ac- 



enormous quantities, the organ iiation of curate and scientific study of time as an 

labor, combinations of. capital, have all element in a workman's performance, 

served to accentuate and Jay emphasis on Premium payment also means what it 

the Question of reducing the cost of pro- says ; prizes. Accurate study of time can 

duction. The Germans have not invented only be made with a stop-watch. So 

itatn of in- the scientific determination of the maxi- 

T and perfecting, mum efficiency of movement and bpera- 



tion of a workman on any niven picce 
of work is timed to a matter of seconds.' 
The hleal being established* the scientific 
manager determines how much TbownfV 
should be allowed for ihe human equa- 
tion and then offers a ^remiitm pay in en; 
for every unit of time by which the 
operative beats this practical standard, 
ft must be remembered that piece-work 
is a well established practice in Ameri- 
can manufacture — namely, the system of 
setting a price on a given 
piece of work and letting the 
workman 'take his own time, 
If the price is $15 and the 
man completes the job in two 
tlays lie earns $7^0 a day. 
If he takes five days, be only 
earns $3 a day. Theoreti- 
cally, scientific shop manage- 
ment aims, in one of its 
phases— that of personnel — 
to accomplish on solid prin- 
ciples what the piece-work 
syslcoi achieves by rnle-ot- 
thumb. 

Hut here human nature 
steps in. Fiece-work i 5 a 
gradual growth which has fi- 
nally achieved the sanction 
of established practice. Tf a 
man is ambitious he can 
work himself to death under 
it. If. he is laiy be may 
be content to make a fair 
Nevertheless, in any case< 
his reward is arbitrarily set by his supe- 
riors. With scientific shop management 
the case is different. It is an innovation 
which even by its advocates has been 
characterized as revolutionary, Mr, Tay- 
lor admitted frankly to a committee of 
Congress that he aimed by his system to 
have a first-class man on every job. In 
other words, he sought to make each job 
fit each man, putting the most skillful 
men on the most difficult work and the 
less skillful men on work which required 
a lower degree of skill still to produce a 
perfect job. 

The Secretary of War requested 
that the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions investigate the general question, 
The report of the expert employed by 
the Commission, Prof. R. P. Hojiio. has 
just been published although the commis- 
sion as a whole has not endorsed it. The 
report* while containing many slri -turc-s 
on some aspects of the system, neverthe- 
less, is believed to show indications of* 
the grounds on winch employers and 
employees can meet for the promotion 
of mutual efficiency and welfare. 
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The Campaign for a- Tan 



Commission # 



What Congress and the National Chamber are Doing toTurther It ' 

was taken, by which 71s votes were cast 
in favor of a commission with only cj 
votes opposed, the affirmative vote. rep L 
resenting the dominant opinion among 
115,000 business men. 
. ' There never was a time 

when a tariff commission 
was more necessary -for the 
national welfare than at 



more than sixty years, the tariff "constituted more largely of experts and 

been a source of constant friction trained economists" and, he says, "it 

between government and business. This ' ( would be more exempt from pollution 

has been due chiefly to the fact that, and less affected by bias and prejudice, 

when a tariff policy has been determined, and it wouid be 

Congress, in endeavoring to apply such session." The real 



(policy, has been involved in controversy 
over the facts of industry and commerce. 
These facts have never, except in a very 
few instances, been authoritatively as- 
certained. 

Thoughtful business men of all shades 
' of opinion are rapidly coming to realize 
that the only way of authoritatively as- 
certaining such facts is through the ef- 
forts of a permanent, non-partisan tariff 
commission. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has consistently 
stood for a tariff commission. The Na- 
tion's Busikess has printed the testi- 
mony of a great many prominent men 
as to the need of such a body. 
Senator Core's Advocacy , ' 

A scries of cogent speeches in favor 
of a tariff commission were made at the 
recent meeting of the Members' Counsel 
of the Merchants' Association of New 
York, Among the speakers were Presi- 
dent Fahey, of the National Chamber; 
Henry R. Townc, Treasurer of the 
tional Tariff Commission 
whose opinion we quoted 
in Tub Nation's Busr- 
ness for October, and fin- 
ally United States Senator 
Tliomas P. Gore, of Okla- 



Referring to the compe- 
tition which we will have 
to face after 
war. Senator 

There are many facts, 
many factor*; which con- 
stitute competitive condi- 
tions and out of which 
emerge those economic lam 
which g<wem aJld 
commerce. These factsjhe 
larger business confirms 
may he able to assemble for 
themselves. The smaller 
concerns have neither the 
. means nor the facilities. Yet 
these facts should be made 
a matter of common Imow- 
ltd K e. This is my para- 
mount reason for favorins 
a tariff commission. 
Senator Gore favored a 
tariff commission rather than a 
sional committee to ascertain these facts 
.because such a commission would he 




Senator Gore, a Demo- 
cratic leader, favors a 
Tariff Commission. 



concluded the Senator, 
not whether "we will es- 
tablish a tariff commission 
or whether we will not es- 
tablish a tariff commis- 
sion ;" the only question is 
this, "whether the Demo- 
crats will establish "such a 
commission -now or leave it 
for the Republicans to es- 
tablish it hereafter. Such 
a commission is an inevi- 
table step in the evolution 
of international com» 
merce." " 

The National Chamber 
is now actively engaged in 
a campaign to bring this 
matter urgently before Congress, The 
Chamber's tariff commission committee, 
completed during the last days. of No- 
'ventber, consists of Francis F. Prentiss, 
of Cleveland; Ceasar Cone, of Greens- 
boro, N. C; William Goldman, of New 
York; E, W, McCuIlough, of Chicago: 
Daniel P. Morse, of New 
York; Francis T. Sim- 
mons, pi Chicago ; William 
H. Stevenson, of Pitts- 
burgh 1 Daniel W. : ■. Whit- 
more, of New York. 

These leaders of busi- 
ness 'thought and action 
have already inaugurated 
an educational campaign oh 
the questiaic-A number of 
commercial organizations, 
the constituent members of 
the Natrona] Chamber, have 
appointed' committees of 
their own to cooperate 
with the larger committee. 
Nearly 200 of these local 
organizations have so far 
joined in this campaign. 

The question of a per- 
manent tariff commission 
was among the first sub- 
jects which came before 
the'Chambtx of Commerce 
of the United States. At its 
first annual meeting a resolution advo- 
cating such,a commission was adopted- 
During the spring of 1913 a referendum 




The European * 
has already led to ffi 
many important, changes in 
international trade.' It will 
have its greatest economic 
effects after that war has 
ceased. The industrialand 
commercial competitors of 
the United States will then 
be forced to enter noon 
new schemes of 
new tariff policies, .„ 
plans for foreign trade. All 
fl these departures will be* 
based 'on accurate know- 
ledge of commercial conditions. The 
United States will be forced to follow 
their example. Business men must knoi* 
these farts of industry. They can be 
determined only by » commission of the 
kind in question. 

Bills iHtrodneed in Congress 

In tie first week of the Sixty-Fourth ■ 
Congress, five tariff commission bills were 
introduced, by Senators Gore, of Okla- 
homa, and Poinattsrter, 0 f Washington; 
and Representatives I^nroot, of Wiscon- 
sin ; Morin, of Pennsylvania ; Sabath and ■ 
Mann, both of Ilhnois; each one etn- 

. bodying in the main the* demand for a ' 
commission along the same general lines ' 
as those laid down by the National ' 
Chamber in its referendum adJapntd on M\ 
June-.i4, ror^ , W 

In advocating a permanent tariff com- 
mission, the National 'Chamber repre- 
sents the opinion among- fte ccflmneT- 

.rial and trade organization* in its mem- 
bership. The interests of labor and agri- 
ctdtnre which are the same as those of 



™u™ men, nave representation 
through the .Tariff Commission league. 
This organization - has drawn up a bill 
for introduction in Congress. - 

In the words of the Honorable Champ 
Clark, re-elected 00 December 6 to" the 
Speakership of the House, but spoken in 
1911 when lie was minority leader: "The 
demand for a nonpartisan tariff board is 
insistent and increasing. Iri fact, it is „ 

beaded » a *" 1 ' '"" shc,u,,! ' ^ 



it for twenty years and Irtorc. Only two 
obstacles have obstructed their path: hu- 
man nature and modem society. 

The Ta ylbr system has been criticized 
without a thoroughly impartial under- 
standing of the theory in which it ha' I 
its origin. There is a. general idea that 
it is connected En some objectionable and- 
inquisitorial manner with a stop-watch. 
As a matter of fact, scientific shop 



f-pHUS far legislation Against scicn- 
JL tific shop roanagcftient has been 
'limited to government orscna Is and navy 
yards; it is embodied in the Deitrick 
amendment to the army and navy appro- 
priation bills for 1915-1916, A Senate 
Document (No. Boo, 63rd Congress, 3rd 
session) contains the following passages 
which may illustrate something of the 
attitude or organized labor in the mat- 
ter, taken from Circular Number 12 ad- agement today c. insists of two distinct can manufacture— namely, the system of J 



tion of a workman uii rtuy given piece 
of work is timed to a matter t if seconds,' 
The ideal being established, the scientific 
manager determines how much I 
should be allowed for the human I 
tion and then offers a gnuimnm payment 
for every unit of time by which the 
operative beats this practical standard. 
It must be remembered that piccc-work 
- is 0, well established practice in Ameri- 



dressed by thejfntematiopal 
President, international As- 
sociation of Machinists, to 
the members of the associa- 
tion on April 26, tott. 

" * « * The latest dimrer, and 
the one we propose to deal with 
in tb!> letter, is the so-oaied 
T»ytar system of shoe mirage- 1 
meat. ■ • ■ The iruulUtinn of 
the Taylor system throughout 
the country n^ns uric {if two 
(hingD, j. e, either lire machinvafj . 
w5iL_£e creed in rlea tray ill,; the 
usoMk** of this system through 
ruutance, or it will mean the 
wiring: out ot" our trade and or- 
gftruzJtion with the decomparjy- 
,' ing low wages, lifc-deitTQy.rtg 
hafd work, tariff haurHj and in- H 



Ah Observation Sheet Showing a Time Study of 
the Government Arsenal at rVatcrtozt/ti 

parts. 



Job iti 



setting a price on a given 
piece of work and letting the 
workman'take his own time. 
If the price is S15 and the 
man completes the job in two 
days he earns $7.50 a day. 
If Ik takes five days, he only 
earns 53 a day. Theoreti- 
cally, scientific sltob manage- 
ment aims. In one of its 
|)hascs— tltat of personnel— 
to accomplish on solid prin- 
ciples what the piece-work 
system achieves by ruie-o<- 
tiiumit. 

Hut here human nature 
steps in. Piece-work is a 
gradual growth which has fi- 
nally achieved the sanction 
of established practice. If a 
man is ambitious he can 
work himself to death under 
it. If. he is lazy he may 
be content to make a fair 
Ncven hcless. in any case. 



Two months later the Sec- 
retary of War received two 
petitions from the employees 
of the Warertown Arsenal 

asking him to abobsh the Taylor system— parts. It has, first, demonstrated rhe showing 

a system which the Chief of-Ordnancc great degree of attention, time and cner- his reward Is arbitrarily set by his supe- 

informed him had resulted iri "a material gy which can be devoted profitably 10 the - 

, reduction in the cost of general manu- system and order with which the pro- 

facturc at that place," an increased cam- cesses of manufacture can be thought out 

ing of wages on the part of a large per- and planned in advance, and carried 

centage. of employees and, after five through the various phases to completion 

years of experiment, no decrease in the with a minimum amount of lost motion. 

Jiealth, goodwill or happiness of the men.' The second part of the system relates 

more closely to personnel and T is con- 



From this it is obvious that there are 
two sides to the question of scientific 

lor, although an army officer. Captain 
Henry Metcalfe, of the Ordnance De- 
partment, as early as 1885 ts credited by 
Mr. Taylor himself as being one of the 
originators and inventors. The system, 
in fact, is one of the fruits of modern 
industrialism. The growth of huge in- 
dustries, uninterrupted production in 
enormous Quantities, the organization of 
labor, combinations of. capital, have all 
served to accentuate and lay emphasis on 
the question of reducing the cost of 'pro- 
duction. The Germans have not invented 
t-JlTLC-itnQf * ervciTr 1- raode^i caotam of 
dustry 1 



him for measurably approaching a reas- 
onable standard of ideal efficiency. Or- 
this second part of the system is 
by two features— time-study 
and premium payments, or bonuses, and 
it is against these two features Congress 
has directed its legislative enactments. 

Time-study means what it says; an ac- 
curate and scientific study of time as an 
element in a workman's performance. 
Premium payment also means what it 
says ; prizes. Accurate study of time can 
only be made with a stop-watch. So 
the scientific determination of the maxi- 
mum efficiency of movement and opcrs- 



riors. With scientific shop management 
the case is different. It is an innovation 
which even by its advocates has been 
characterized as revolutionary. Mr. Tay- 
lor admitted frankly to a connulttee of 
Congress that he aimed by his system to 
have a first-class man on every job. In 
other words, he sought to make each job 
fit each man, putting the most skillful 
men on the most difficult work and the 
less skillful men on work which rcnuircd 
a lower degree of skill still to produce a 
perfect job. 

The Secretary of War reo nested 
that the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions investigate the general rpicstion, 
The report of tile expert employed by 
the Commission, Prof, R. F. Hoxie, has 
just Ikcii published although the commis- 
sion as a whole has not endorsed it. The 
report, while containing many stri 'lures 
on some aspects of the system, nev.-rthc-^ 
less, is believed to show indications of 
the grounds on which employers and 
employees can meet for the promotion 
Df mutual efficiency anil welfare. 
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Trade 



JUST at tli£ present 
time manufacturers 
arc applying- to Congress' 
and the Federal Trade 
Commission for permission tfl combine 
. for the purpose of obtaining foreign 
trade. American manufacturers, it is 
said, are placed at a serious disadvantage 
in competing with foreign exporters be- 



By Da. EDWARD EWING PRATT 
Chic/ of Hie Bureau of Foreign and Donsestie Commerce 



quite incapable, of ^maintaining a really 
effective cartel organization. 

The. character of (he trade to which 
the goods are sold is likewise an impor- 
, , tant factor, It is difficult to maintain a - 
cause combination is permuted abroad satastM Krtc] ;f cu9tomc „ buy on a 
and .n many eases ts encouraged Per- scattered On 

haps the most frequent reference in tins 
- is to the German, practice. 



What the Cartel Really Is 

The German cartel, according to the 
definition of a prominent German econo- 
^mist, is an organization of industrial or 
of agricultural producers, based upon 
voluntary agreements, formed 
for a limited period, principally 
for the purpose of assuring and 
improving the profits of pro- 
ducers. The cartel has the char- 
acter of an association, all mem- 
bers of which are independent 
producers wlio retain their com- 
mercial independence, but who 
limit their freedom of action for 
the specific purpose for which 
the- carte! has been organized. 
The component parts of the ear- 
. tel ire not dissolved in it, as arc 
the companies combined in a 
trust 

These, combinations arc num- 
erous and strong, in the so-called 
"heavy industries," marketing 
fairly- uniform products particu- 
larly if the entire output of 
raw or semi-manufactured products arc 
in the hands of a limited number, of 
producers and limited to a certain ter- 
ritory. On the other hand, they are 
less aggressive and less successful 
among manufacturers ol minor finished 
articles whose factories are scattered 
over a wide area. 

Cartel agreements and conventions are 
most numerous among producers of 
brick, iron, chemicals, .cement, lime, etc 
The most important are found in the 



producer, is a component 
part of this syndicate- 
Hie chemical trades have 
evolved a number of im- 
portant cartels, aided by patent monop- 
olies and the concentration of production 
in very large manufacturing enterprises. 
The soda syndicate, the bromine caifven- 
.tion', the fertilizer cartels, and the explo- 
sive syndicates may be mentioned among . 
small scale and are widely scattered. On ^JSJ^^Zt^A 
the other hand, if the customers are " ^ 1 

large enterprises, solvent and limited .in There are now in Germany about 600 
number, the cartel has greater success.] cartels— several of which' are intema- 
Gerntan cartels may, be stock compan- tional in character, us, for instance, the' 
its, limited-Hability companies, ordinary European Bottle Syndicate. Interna- 
associations. They may not even have tional combinations are also found among 
the form of an association and represent steamship companies and in the iron and 

steel industry. 

The formation of cartels by 
manufacturing industries led 
also to attempts on the part of 
commemal interests to form 
syndicates in self-defense. Thus 
there are syndicates among 
wholesalers and retailers in the 
textile and allied trades. The re- 
tailer's syndicates are associated 
in a federation, with headquar- 
1 tera in Hamburg, - 
Purposes of These Combinations 
The chief aims and poKciesrof 
cartels include three distinct 
: functions: - -.. 

' '• purchaM of raw material!-. 




froni a Gentian 



and in the chemical industries 



Headgear for lifting 

Potash Mine 
merely a contractual ' relationship be- 
tween several producers. The most fav- 
ored form of organization is the limited- 
liability company. - 

The Historical Devetojmetii of Cartels 
. Most of the cartels now in existence 
were either organized in ;the early. eigh- 
ties of the past century or have developed 
from syndicates dating from : that period. 
The iron and, mining.indiistries, which 
experienced a ■ boom period in those 
years, have formed many cartels, chief 



* 1 Toe regulation „f production ly 
limiting -aw mg, try ibe lujaung 
of the supply, 07 Xaadirdlzioi, by 

- " 'of the 

Sim 

or finally. 
,. ....temporarily,, 
either entire factories or mdividiul. machines. 

-a. The. regulation of diitribuelon by either. 



aerecmeati with ,other..iyneicatei l and; by-Eh*. 
furtherance 'of;' export' trade- thresh export' 
or > ' 



In proportion to their importance thetcx- among which are the Rhenish Westpha, 



tile, the leather, and the provision tirades 
have the smallest number. There arc 19 
coal and 6a iron cartels. The textile 
and allied trades have only 31 cartel or- 
ganizations, a very small number in pro- 
portion to the numerous manufacturing 
'enterprises in these trades. The textile 
trade, which is dcecntraAiicd and includes 
many enterprises of minor importance, is 



lian Coal Syndicate and the Stahlwcrks- 
vcrband, the latter organized hi E904. 

In the metal industries, the Zinc Con- 
vention, the Brass Syndicate, and the 
Copper Tubing Cartel came into exis- 
tence. Among the mining syndicates the 
famous Potash Syndicate, organized in 
1888, may he mentioned, particularly for 
the reason that the Prussian State, as a 



. The beneficial effects of the cartel sys- 
tem may.beju'mjned up as follows: .The 
members of cartels obtain better or at 
least more stable profits on their pro- 
ductions; a. great saving in the mainte- 
nance of sales organizations is effected: 
competition is regulated; supplies of raw 
materials are obtained at a better rate; 
the, shares of stock companies connected 
with cartels are quoted higher on the 
stock exchange* 

■ Evil effects also ate found in the dimi-. 
nution 01 independence on the part ot 
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A Budget-The Method of a Wise Business Concern 



THERE is a possibility , because of 
the work of , the- House Budget 
.Committee, of which Representative 
Swagar Sherry M chairhtan, that»tho 
question of budgetary procedure may re^ 
ceive L attention later in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Mr* Shirley made a 
report to the party caucus, to which all 
j agTeed^as to the advisability of intro- 
ducing' a reformiof the methods of pre- 
senting revenues-arid expenditures. The 
Nh committee did- not feel, however, that 
there was sufficient time now to put into 
successful operation any plan in connec- 
tion with this year's estimates but recom- 
mended that later in the session further 
steps^be taken looking for a. change in 
*_ . the future. The new Congress will have 
its hands full and it is plain to be seen 
that if the session is short much will 
have to be Left undone- Therefore those 
advocating a budget are working with 
renewed effort, Before/ this session was 
three days old bills for k national budget 
had been introduced injboth Houses. 

Before the caucus ^President Wilson 
and members of-dM-epecial Budget Com- 
mittee of the 
ing together 
nds of syst&n&tzzing' appropriations in 
Congress. No agreement was reached, 
and after the long discussion the Presi- 
dent asked the committeemen to get to- 
gether as soon as possible on some defi- 
nite plan. 

"Wc talked over with the President*'' 
said Representative Sherley after the 
'conference, "the whole problem of the* 
revenue and the budget system and 
h reached! do conclusions/ Many sugges- 
tions were made as to methods of sys- 
tematizing appropriations." 

• Mr. Sherley, contends that one of the 
~*~ reforms that should and' could be had k 



without in any way changing our pres- 
ent form of national government, would 
be to empower arid direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to revise the eslintates. 
He said recently: 

But the great reform to be made is to 
compel consideration by *be EjcecutWe and 
his Cabinet of (he cstimites as a whole. 
It may be, ihaL" Congress *tll in&iiE on 
having the, origins] estimates of depart- 
mental dtoffc Certainly, if fumble, the 
Executive 
should be re- 



eumc .the w~ 
iifnnHibilLty o[ a 
budget proposal 
anil Cwigrtss 
can then ! lake 
the 
ity of 



r ■■ if it 
is r.ow, [here is 
no true centra] 
Executive ra- 
sp c n si bjlj ty ■ 
Much of this re- 
form could be 



tjn the initiative 
c-f the Presi- 
dent It Is hi, 
duty t& alWse 



lane: to time, 
and as . a basis 
for such action 
Tie can retire © 
□ny in form a*- . 




Uiw Shitty 
tht WUtt 



Representative Fitzgerald, Chairman 
' of tiie House Committee cm ■ Appropria- 



tions, who has come to be a believer in 
die budget tdea* recently called attention 
to the fact that -the constitution of the 
Confederate States (formulated almost 
exactly on the lines of the Federal Con- 
stitution) had a provision which said: 

Congress shall appropriate no money from 
the Treasury except by vote of two thirds 
of both Houses, taken by yeas and nays, 
' unlesa it be asitwl and estimated: for by 
some one of the heads of departments gndj 
submitted to Congress by ihe President \ or 
for the purpose of paying its own e)epenje$ 
and contingencies or for the payment of 
cbuns Qgainst tht Confederate States, the 
justice of whirfi shall he judicially declared 
by a tribunal for the investigation of claims 

In a letter to Tun Nations Busi- 
ness recently, New Vorls State Senator 
John G. Saxe, who introduced the bud- 
get resolution in the New- York ConEti- 
ttitional Convention last summer, said: 

The day has arrived when there is a gen- 
era! demand, daily growing more emphatic, 
for a systematic budget both for the stale 
and for the nation. It does not lessen the 
dignity of the legislature. It does, how. 
ever, increase the responsibility of the ex- 
ecutive and it doea invite the legislature to 
give id the financing of the business of the 
. stale the attention that has heretofore been 
absolutely ladon?. I am certain that the 
i ntrc duetiun of ;l mandatory cyst em, fixing 
on the head of the Executive Department 
of the Federal Government the responsibility 
of submitting detailed estimates ol itih&t 
his department will require, and then re- 
quiring the legislative branch to pass on 
those estimates, with power to reduce, but 
without power to increase, must neceasariFy ' 
tend to prevent unnecessary expenditures 
and bring about real cmuomy in our na- 



entorprises combined in the cartel, mo- 
nopolistic tendencies, and the unstable 
nature of the cartels, which are generally 
formed for a Short period, with the con- 
stant danger of failure to renew the con- 
tract, Customers find themselves to be 
the ^ultimate bearers of the burdens' 
created by the increase of prices ; export- 
ers and manufacturers of finished- prod- 
ucts . particularly in the hardware and 
textile trades, are greatly -handicapped in 
their competition in the" world's markets 
by' the. initial! burden' of the cost of raw 
products imposed upon them by the well- 
organized syndicates of coal, steel, iron 
and yarn producers. particularly as tbe 
. syndicates themselves dispose of their 



goods in foreign markets at loiver rates 
than charged tbe home consumer. The 
syndicates insist on long-term contracts 
for the supply of raw material, and even 
in case of a crisis customers are forced 
to live up to their contracts. 

Export Pvlicy ond Central of Carfeh 

The stronger cartels maintain a firm 
export policy and make a practice of ex- 
porting at lower prices than are charged 
to the home consumers, finding foreign 
markets an excellent outlet for excess 
production, particularly when the home 
market is poor. These cheaper exports 
generally include f ttw products and semi- 



manufactured goods and usually only a - 
small 1 proportion of finished articles. 

The German Government has some 
very effective means of checking positive 
abuses of privilege. It has the tariff as 
a weapon again cartels which endeavor 
to squeeze the domestic consumers of 
cartel products. Behind a protective 
tariff wall, the limitation of output and 
the fixing of prices of sale T the cartels 
iiave often worked up the domestic pricus 
to the point where general complaint has 
arisen among consumers. Naturally a 
continuation or extension of such tactics 
might result in tariff measures which 
would punish the offending cartels. 
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SOUTH American banking opportu- 
nities present a particularly attrac- 
tive field for American study and 
enterprise just at present. Trade between 
■^orih and South Americans lias been de- 
veloping very rapidly 'during tBc past 
few years. Moreover, just at tile time 
wbeu the Cnitcd States had become an 
investing nation, sending its capital 
abroad in large amounts to Latin Amer- 
ica, and the adoption of tbc Federal Re- 
serve System bad made a remarkable 
improvement in the handling of «ol'l and 
credit, the outbreak of the European war 
came to stimulate suddenly and intensely 
the trade relations between the two sec- 
tions of our western hemisphere. Not 
only has it cut off for an indefinite period 
a considerable amouat o£ European trade 
in South America and deprived the lat- 
ter of the steady inflow of European 
capital, but it has at" the same time 
enormously increased our export and im- 
port business with our Latin American 
neighbors, 

A comprehensive study of "Banking 
Opportunities in South America" by Wil- 
liam M. Lough, Special Agent of the 
Department of Commerce (whose 




Brandt of the German' Oventas Bank ai 
Arequipa, Pern 

pamphlet on Financial Developments in 
South American Countries was referred 
to editorially in October), has just been 
brought out by the Bureau Q f Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partmenr. of Commerce 

The Geography of the Problem 

According to Mr. Laugh h who has had 
special opportunities for studying finan- 
cial conditions throughout Latin Amer- 
ican count rics, it is necessary far a 
prospective banker to divide South 
America into four general divisions, each 
of which is economically distinct frgm 
the other. . First, there is "the Amazon 
ost of Braiil and the eastern 



in South America 

lowlands of Peru and Bolivia, the region 
of tropical forests; second, the River 
Plate basin, southern Brazil and north- 
ern Argentina — "fertile, prosperous and 
partly developed agriculturally;" third 
the west coast,' comprising: Chile, west- 
ern Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador — h, on the 
top or Ihe sides of the Andes" and partly 
fertile and partly barren but full of min- 
erals; fourth, the north coast comprising 
Colombia and Venezuela— a coastal sec- 
tion tropical "and torrid and higher lands 
with "pleasant cattle grazing' regions." 

Each of these divisions sends its prod- 
ucts by different shipping routes. "It 
is probably safe to say that each of the ' 
four regions has much closer relations 
with the United States and Europe than 
with any ai Hie other three regions/' 
Trading and banking organizations have 
inEtinctivtty learned to follow this four- 
fold division oF South America. 

Political Stabtiity and Business Safety 

Speaking of the political stability 
upon which the safety of business enter- 
prise depends as it is found -in South 
America, Mr. Lough says ; "So far as 
most of the South American republics 
areconcerned>theprej udice against South ■ 
America as revolutionary is distinctly un- 
just/' In the more prosperous coun- 
tries there is Jess prospect of serious po- 
litical upheavals than in many other civil- 
ized nations. In other countries where 
revolutions have: .occurred they have 
proved to be party struggles which" have 
had "do really damaging effects on the 
property interests eijhcr of natives or of 
foreigners/' In support of this Mr. 
Lough points out the fact that Europe 
has invested more than four billions of 
dollars in South America and has con- 
tinued year after' year to pour great sums 
into the more progressive countries, 

With regard to population changes, 
he points out that; owing- to poverty, un- 
sanitary living and ignorance, the death 
rate .is abnormally high although the 
birtff rate is above the average* Mare 
education and better distributed prosper- 
ity which will come with the'development . 
of natural resources by foreign capital 
will result in ' this condition beJnfe 
changed. Immigration will also help, 

.With regard to the "instability of the 
different national currencies in South 
America, we are reminded that through- 
out the continent, except in Venezuela, 
the currency is now paper. In some 
cases this paper currency is backed by a 

true of Ar- 




StihkM of tht Jtnfuh Btmkaf Souih > 

gentina and Uruguay. In other cases 
where there has been a temporary de- 
rangement of the currency system and 
some depreciation occasioned by the Eu- 
ropean war (Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador) 
a. sound and stable currency >vill be re- 
stored after that war. In other countries 
like BraiiL Paraguay and Chile, there is 
a paper currency at uncertain , value 
which would seem to make investment 
unfavorable, at ledst for a time. 

National ■ Rts&un<tf As They Are 

With regard to the agricultural and" 
mineral resources, Mr. Lough is very 
optimistic. He -does not believe that 
there is any reasonable likelihood thatTbr 
Several generations any section of South 
America will become a great, manufac- 
turing center. Nevertheless, he says that 
there are opportunities in this field for 
profitable development. As far as gen- 
eral trade is concerned ; he believes that j 
general retail stores built up by Aroeri- ' 
can methods and American, capital will 
prove profitable. He also believes that 
transportation development opens up op- 
portunities for American capital. 




>f Argentina,, tluea/tj Aires 
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A detailed study. of British, German. 
French and. other investments in South 
America, occupying many pages, brings 
Mr. Lough to the conclusion that in mosl 
of the South American countries "closer " 
supervision of- revenue collections, cam ^ 
bined with reasonable economy and ad- 
ministration would be sufficient in them- 
selves to replace current deficits by sub-' 
stantial surpluses, thus immediately rais- 
ing 1 the credit , of the government to a 
higher level." . Even without reforms 
along these two lines there are some is- 
sues on the market or in prospect which 
are "clearly excellent investments/' 

British and German Bm^ 

'Considerable space is given in Mr. 
Lough's book to a study of the British 
and German banking institutions- He 
gives detailed study to the five British 
banks; The London and River Plate; 
the London and Braxilian ; the British 
Bank of South America; the Anglo- 
South American Bank ; and the Commer- 
cial Bank of Spanish America, each of 
which works within a certain zone of in- 
fluence in which it aims to hold the .lead- 
ership. These banks, despite some mis- 
takes and losses, says Mr. Lough, have 
been on the whole highly satisfactory. 

A chapter 1 is devoted to the German 
banks in South America, consideration 
being; given to the four Urge institutions 
— Dent&che UeberseeJscbe Bank (Ger- 
man Overseas -Bank) — fhe Brasilfan- 
ische Bank fur Deutschland (Brazilian 
Bank of Germany) ; the Bank fur Chile 
und Deutschland (Bank of Chile and 
Germany) : and the Deutsch ' Sudameri- 
kanischc Bank (German Bank of South 
America,) These German financial insti* 
tutions, says Mr. Lough, have been mod- 
erately successful and one has been re- 
markable for energetic and successful ex- 
tension. "Presumably designed primary, 
i ily to advance the business interests of 
die .banks which organized them, they 
have mddentaily had a powerful influence 
on investment of capital and bn trade." 
The banking institutions of other nations, 
the French, Italian and Spanish, "exist 
airily to serve lo^ interests rather 
1 > national trade and 



Federal Reserve 
Act to enter South 
America (granted 
to institutions hav* 
ing" capita^ _ and 
surplus of a mil- 
lion dollars or 
more, and at the ■ 
discretion of the 
Federal Reserve 
Board) is the Na- 
tional City Bank 
Of New York, 
which to date has 
established bran- 
ches at Buenos 
Aires' Montevideo, 



Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Sao Paulo. 

There are many important and sue* 
cessfu] domestic banks, in South Amer- 
ica and indeed the idea that South 
American banking is almost wholly in 
the. hands of foreigners, we are told, is 
quite unfounded. . ■ 

A consideration of the banking and 
general financial institutions irt Chile and 
Peru is followed by a chapter on the con- 
ditions of commercial banking through- 
out South America. Genera Ely speaking; 
.there is but little regulation of banks or 
cooperation between them. European 
owned banks arc very largely the agen- 
cies, of nationalization h Or at least the cen- 
ters of European colonies. ' The would- 
be American investor, . furthermore, is 
warned that in Xatiifl America business 
dealings take on very largely a personal 
character. It is noinud oucalso that* ow- 
ing to the undeveloped economic drgani- 




Interior WftO uf the , 
* the Ntfioaot City 



v antt Native Sffflfcr 

Only after the Federal Reserve Act 
went into effect in November', 19*4, was 
it possible for any bank organized under 
the National Bank Act of the United 
Stales to establish 1 branches abroad. Up 
to the time of the appearance of this 
bodk the only institution which has taken 
advantage of the powers granted by the 




Homt Office Building of tfte Bank 0/ Chile 
' ♦ < ttl Savtinva 



xation in che Latin 
American hinds, 
the high interest 
rate and the Frequently unstable current 
system, he will have to recognize that 
there is a different if not a greater haa- 
^rd than at hpmc. 

A New "Bank of the Americas" 
Banking opportunities m South Amer- 
ica will be greatly facilitated by the new 
financial institution, the Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas, established a few 
months ago* The gener i headquarter 
of this bank are in New York and, for 
the present at least, its operations will 
be limited to the si* Central American 
Republics and Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Pom, working in these 
countries through agents residing there. 
This bank has made it a point that its 
representatives, must be firms or institu- 
tions of first-class srand fog, mostly bank* 
or private bankers esteemed in their lo^ 
caJity and vdl acquainted with the char- 
acter and means of local merchants. 

In addition to a general banking busi- 
ness, the new institution proposes to fi- 
nance imports- from Latin America to 
the United States, advancing when nec- 
essary, funds against crops in the field, 
when proper guarantees are given. The 
bank h further, is prepared to assist manu- 
facturers who wish to enter this field or 
to extend their operations, introducing 
them through its agents to the proper 
native buyers concerning whom they will 
furnjsh information of standing arid ex- 
tent of credit advisable. THirthermGre, 
they will collect the manufacturers' bills 
on Central and South America atid, 
where the standing' of the drawer ptuT 
drawee justify it, they will discount 
advance against the bills. The bank is 
prepared to advise manufacturers In tht> 
matter of the best way of packing good* 
and of routing them, and of making out 
" r invoices, etc 
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THE work of the Bureau of Foreign 
* and domestic Commerce is of a 
missionary character* This Bureau is, 
as it were, a commercial scout of the 
Department of Commerce- With its 
commercial attaches and agents abroad, 
and its '■commercial' laboratory offices'* 
in this country, it \yorks dose to the ac- 
tual experience of American comrnerce, 
both at home and abroad. 

The Bureau maintains brancli offices 
ia New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Orleans, San Francisco 

and Seattle/ and the service is being- ex- 
tended to what may be called "coopera- 
tive branches/' When a local commer- 
cial organization puts in charge Of its 
export department at least one full time 
employee with satisfactory qualifications, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce undertakes to supply that or- 
ganization with all the information fur- 
nished its own branch offices. Commer- 
cial organizations cooperating in this way 
with the Bureau are the chambers of 
commerce Of Cleveland* Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, ant* Philadelphia, The Detroit 
Board of Commerce is also included. 
.Within the past few weeks the Bureau 
has taken over the foreign trade branch 
at Buenos Afres of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The Association is 



the first commercial organization in the 
United States to open a trade office in a 
foreign country- 

. The work of the Hureau of Foreign 
and Domestic' Commerce has been one 




Secretary vf Camthrrce Red field 

of the particular objects of care- and at- 
tention by the National Chamber, and in- 



creased appropriations for the extension 
of its influence and work have been urg- 
ed in two referenda by the Chamber. 

Up to the prescnt^me, investigations 
by the agents of the Bureau have been 
confined to foreign countries. During 
the fiscal-year just closed, however, as 
noted in the report of the Secretary of 
Commerce, similar investigations: were 
begun in the United States. Studies of 
the dyestuff situation and the question of 
water terminals ' and port facilities . are 
still under way, The Bureau, it will be 
remembered, issues a daily, entitled 
''Commerce Reports." 

In a recent address before the • New 
York Chamber of Commerce, Secretary 
Red field announced that the Department 
had a trained expert in foreign trade- 
traveling throughout the Unite*! States, 
going from factory to factory, particu- 
larly those which do no export business, 
pointing out to them the advantage of 
foreign trade, A number of these fac- 
tories, the Secretary declares, have, al- 
ready announced their intention of fol- 
lowing 1 the advice of the Department of 
Commerce and entering actively upon 
iriternBtjpnal commerce. 

■On another page, Secretary Redfield's 
views on dumping aa. set forth in his re- 
port are presented in brief: 



Some Needs of Our Water-Borne Trade 



■ T N the opinion of . the Secretary of ■ 
1 Commerce, the United States gov- 
ernment does not devote enough atten- 
tion or money to 'the protection and ex- 
tension of its water-borne trade. A 
large part of the report of the Secretary 
for 1915, made' public on December 20, 
is taken up with the consideration of 
water-borne, trade and the precautions 
necessary to safeguard it. ■ The report, 
.recounts the work of. the Department in 
its subordinate bureaus, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service and the Bureaus of Naviga- 
tion and Lighthouses.' 

The significant achievements of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in ''Safe- 
guarding Our Waters for Life and Com- 
merce" were set forth in the pages of 
The Nation's Business by the Superin- 
tendent of the Survey, in August. In bis 
report, Secretary Redncld calls particu- 
lar attention to the increase in facilities 
ucccssary in order properly to survey and 
chart our domestic waters. He notes the 
fact that the Survey now has sub-offices 



for geodetic work- at Manila, Seattle, 
New York, San Francisco, Galveston, 
Boston and New Orleans. He proposes 
the purchase of a harbor in the Aleutian 
Islands as a. federal base from which to 
direct, the activities of ; the Bureau of 
Fisheries, particularly !■ the cat* of the 
seals. The Lighthouse ^Bureau, he says, 
would also'.be greatly benefited. 

- Neids of Stetopboat 'Injfpecth* Service 

■The Steamboat Inspection Service 
cajne "sharpT^ into'^iiMc ; view, during fhe 
fast summer afteVthe Eaftland horror: 
Mr. Redneld declares that the" inspection 
service is in rnany pflihis "both under- 
manned and overworked." The Na- 
tional. Chamber has been cooperating 
with the Department in an earnest .effort 
to have the service modernised and its 
work extended. The Secretary calls at- 
tention to the dangers arising from the 
lack- of direct control by the Department 
ever motor boats. At present it has no 



measurement which do not carry 



passengers or freight for hire: For such 
direct control, the. Secretary, asks, i He 
also requests legislation requiring that 
exairsi on steamers be constructed of fire- 
proof material and that the laws regard- 
ing the transportation .of dangerous ar- 
ticles be strengthened. 
The: Bureau of Navigation, the Setre- 
' tary points out, has had many additional, 
respoasibilitiea vput upon: it in recent 
. years. The . increase., in 'the,' number .' of 
' merchant, : £bips ■ of lie" " ^Mit6d-.;Stateg 
(see a number of articles .in recent issues 
of Ths Natiok'b Bosinkss. notably in 
our November number) since the Ship' 
Registry Act of August, - 1914, the rapid 
extension of the use of radio communi- 
cation, and, more recently, the'require- 
tnents of the Seamen's AcfP^i these, in 
addition to the enforcement o£thc gen- 
eral navigation Iaw a and -the TOcastire- 
ment of vessels for the Panama Canal* 
have, the Secretary chums, added ehor- 
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Why Do the Slides Occur at Panama ? 

The Engineers Are Still Seeking the Angle of Repose at the Great Waterway 



WHEN the engineers began work at 
Panama liiey realized that there 
would almost certainly be "slides at 
Culebra even after the great -waterway 
had been opened and pronounced praeti- 
eompfete. Therefore, the recent 
1 and interruption to traffic arc not a 



Colonel Goelliais, who had presented his 
resignation to take enect November i, 
withdrew it and returned to "complete 
his, job." A commission of scientists, 
nominated by tlie National Academy of 

Jml UTedfor plmtma^n rjcc^lbe^I 



crease the natural tendency of the Baths 
of the great waterway to slip. 

The engineers believe Lhat the rock 
conditions along the canal will limit 
the slides withir) certain fairly definite 
bounds and that h when the side slopes 
have been reduced to what they call the 
angle of repose, tire slide problem will 
be prac tical ly solved. Then, to use the 
engineering plirase T rJ a protective man- 
tel of vegetation minirniiing erosion 
on the banks" will be effective. There 




(Note jlw waves of ,e^y aijirtitkr ,i»tefiiil-hi the foreground caustd by thi sties) 



surprise nor an -accident. They were in 
the. calculations of the'caiial builders'. 

Last year, (in October) the first sent 
slide occurred at Cucarach a, resulting m 
1 suspension of ■ traffic, ■ In -August of 
this year' And', early in- October, ofhec 
slides occurred", and complete".- stoppage 
of navigation'- resulted, 
''i-K^wasmi bae.night.bf October a that 
the first large, slide of the recent series 
occurred. At that tbie the Canal Com- 
mission issued a statement to' the effect 
that^the canal would, not be open .before 
November i. but tbat'shrps.waitfagatthe 
Isthmus would be permitted to traaafcr 
their freuiftt across^ 
aive charge of three dollars -per ton, 'A 
few days- ago ' the ' Commission " stated 
that "continual movements of sliding ma- 
terial tnaKe-it'imrwsiible.tD predict any 
approximate date of .reopening the ca- 
nal." In thetwo slides o£$bis year, some- 
what more'thari half, a mile baa been ia- 
- volved. Dredging at once began and 



-.to study the entire slide situation* ; 
-:Why do these slides occur? What 
is there in the earth formation, or the 
character of the engineer's work that 
induces, or fails to prevent, these slip- 
pings ; of -the earth's surface into canal, 
bed? . 'According: to the report of the 
Geologist of the Commissioii, these slides 
are to be attributed to two general causes, 

condition of the rocks through which the 
Colebra Cut passes, attributable to na- 
ture alone, {b) and the over steepness 
and hpight of the slopes, the blasting and 
other work, for .which man is responsible. 

The weakness and therefore tlie slid- 
ing- tendency 'of the -rocks at Culebra is 
due to the character of the soil. Not to 
go into (he geological terminology, the 
mixture of rocks of different age forma- 
tions, the presence of certain mineral 
substances .which expand . and disinte- 
grate by contact with the air, and the sur- 
face erosion due to the weather, all in- 



is no reason then (says the- Annual 
Report, of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion) why Culebra Cut should not be "as 
stable and as e 
formed by nature's own 
hand." 

The Government is not able at the 
present writing (Beccmber 15) to esti- 
mate when the dredging will be com- 
pleted and the great waterway again open 
for traffic. . It seems likely that several 
morifha at least will elapse. Meanwhile 
shippers and shipowners are informed 
that during such times as the canal may 
be closed to traffic, the Panama Railroad 
will transfer freight across the Isthmus 
. at a certain specified rate per ton. Exact 
rates should be sought from 'the Panama 
Railroad Company at its New York of- 
fice, or from the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 
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Chambers of Commerce and Alien Workmen 



By FRANCES A. KEILLOR 

Of the National ditieriewizaiitut Committee 

to un-American agitators and foreign 
propaganda are not easily carried out 
among- men who have acquired, with the 
English language and citizenship, an un- 
derstanding of American industrial stan- 
dards, and an American point of view* 
All these things make Americaniza- 
tion a work of direct self-interest to em- 
ployers. But this is not all. Boards of 
Commerce in their civic as well as in 
their industrial capacity are called upon' 
to take the initiative not onTyiri" filling; 
factories and foundries with " English- 
speaking* efficient workroectj but filling-, 
dties with English-speaking, eHdent 
citizens, with a competent knowledge of 
the industrial and social, standards ' of 



TJ JJi new Immigration Com- 
mittee of the Natkinat 
Chamber* and the plans" for its 
work, center interest around what has 
already been done or proposed by local 
cli ambers for the Americanization of im- 
migrant workmen in their coenmunities. 
Whose business is it, ideally^lo edu- 
cate the adult immigrant? Who can do 
it? The answers to these two questions 
may not be the same. Dr. Qaxton, Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Education, offered 
a reply to the first a~ few years ago' when 
he wrote, "The proper education of these 
people is a duty which the nation owes 
to itself and to them. To work out the 
several phases of this vital problem 
should be the task of this bureau, which 
will gladly undertake it whenever suffi- 
cient funds are made available for that 
purpose." That day is not yet here. 

Meanwhile, industrial communities American national ideats^, A' large 'body 
are left to work out their' 
Americanization problem each 
for itself- Ho local public 
school system can see the 
- work through alone. Nor 
should - it The results of 
Americanization arc indus- 
trial -and* civic, anti industrial 
■ and civic aa weH as educa- 
tional agencies are required 
to secure them. 

On the industrial side pure- 
ly, Chambers of Commerce 
nave a direct and logical rc- 
, lation fo the community wdrlc 
o£. " Americanization, ^As" a 
body of employers, they are 
deeply concerned with the in* 
creased industrial efficiency 
that accompanies a' knowl- 
edge of English speech, The 

American employer is not solely or pri- ° f unnaturalized, !:en -English speaking, 
marily responsible for the Atuericaniia- un-Amencaoned workmen, living m 
tion of alien workmen, but they cannot Southern European homes, though in an 
be Americanized without his direct co- American city, and cherishing Southern 
operation. That fa the gist of the whole European patriotic ideals, is not an asset 
matter. "Safety First" can be adequate-' 10 an. American community, 
secured throughout the plant only 



has been the most interesting* 
aspect of the work in those cities 
in which Chambers of Com- 
merce have directed Americanization 
movements: Syracuse Detroit, youngs- 
town, Dayton, Utica, Wilmington, Provi- 
'dence, Minneapolis, Reading and San 
Francisco, Others are coming.^ 

The Chamber of Commerce work has 
taken different forms in different cities. 
It has held citizenship receptions for. 
newly naturalised citizens in order' to 
emphasise the common interests and op- 
portunities and .loyalties of aH Ameri- 
cans wherever bom* It has promoted- 
welfare work for the education of im- 
migrants' in private plants, " It has en- 
courageii and brought, about a direct con- 
nectirih 'between the judges of the J natur- 
alization courts and. the prepirari on for 




ly secured throughout the 
when the sign language is abolished and 
when ail workmen use. a common lan- 
guage—English^ 

Employers Need American Labor 

English-speaking and naturalized 
i are more likely to be perma- 
residents and form a more stable 
body. Strikes atld plots due 



■ Ffjiitfc TfuritbtilL Clralffliaan, 
DtnrtflaLid, Ntyr Or|Uitt; 



their city, and ah indiv;diuil,,}oyaitjr' L 'to. dn'zcns&p- given,, in-, the public schools, 

1 ' so that passing; tlie civic course would be 
accepted by the judge as an 
'■ evidence of educational quaJi- 
. (icatiou. for citizenship^ It' has 
^encouraged the extension of 
night school facib'ties by local 
boards': of education, ,and it 
has conducted night school 
campaigns' (0 h:^g home to 
:nnrhig™t workmen 1 the in-, 
portatice i.of teaming. English, 
get them .into," the 
~.;t~: ~ "-' 'J- M ' : - 
In' 'alt tbis.woirk. on the 'part 
ot : Aeiiiiffei^;lDai; Cham- • 
bets :: three j? points' stand J out 
respeda! force: lathis 
k' of ; Ainei-icin itetio'n, ; in 
thns solidly ■slippoitia if the 
pufiiic educational jysMm in 
its attempt to dial; with' it 
- problem quite as largely in- 
dustrial as it is social. Chambers tf : Com: 
rnerce .yfere. hi a powerful^ way"' support- 
ing- a! cbntiriuing public/ poUcy," rather 
than a sporadic' ^weJfire^?"m6t«njenti 
which is often dependent on the degree 
of prosperity and rnaiy be tBJten : 'tvp or 
laid aside as editions ;va^ri Secondly; 
in thus tallying "to a ■ya3t 1, '.cbr™niicy 
need and /acting aa a clearing, house' for . 
all the industries of the c^;; Chambers - 
of. Cameras pointed the /^.Windni. 
trial ' ibUdajriry-^a, . ninnicipal - ideal ,;to- 
ward'-whiclr American ■ cities' 1 have 'long 
beert struggUng in ^ain; Thirdly; in est- '. 
ingupoh and co<j£erati~rt^ with 'all ehdc 
agencies, nublic and private. Chambers 
of Commerce were Wording out the re- . 
mailable "sod^ "" influence - which they 
have always potentially had— and often" 
failed to realize. 



Two of Drlroift Sfieetet tmrnisraHlSOffwers ' 
Newly Arrived Charter 



How Chambers of Commerce May Help 

No Chamber of Commerce can cany 
the work through alone, hut a Chamber 
of Commerce is without doubt poten- 
tially the best clearing house for all other 
agencies and departments, public and 
private. 

The realization of this is very new in 
America, but it is gaining steadily. More 
than anything else, perhaps, it is inau- 
gurating a new era for Chambers of 
Commerce, and placing them where they, 
belong in the life of the community. This, 
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least stable and de- 
pendable elements 
in the community, 
barely, andj not al- 
ways that: escap- 
ing- the line of pub- 
lic charge*. The 
facts were a sharp 
challenge both to 
industry and to 
the community. 

There were 
night schools in 
: Detroit last year — 
but of the many 
thousands of Eng- 
lish-speaking work- 



A Hopeful Newcomer in a Cannery Shack 
Atl these points arc well illustrated, rotted. This, 
in the night school campaign conducted 
by the Detroit Board of Commerce dur- 
ing this fall. 

The process of assimilation and Amer- 
icanization i a vast and complicated. But 
the English language and citizenship are 
the first steps. And a night school cam* 
paign is therefore the most practical and 
immediate approach to the Americaniza- 
tion of a community. 



What Detroit Accomplished 

Detroit is & typical immigratioj^hibo- 
ratory of the country. The article 
"What Detroit is Doing- for the Immi- 
grant" in Th£ Niton's Business, last 
. month, recounted the experience of tfiis 
city" in Americanizing aliens. A few- 
things should" be emphasised. 

Last winter, the. Detroit Board of 
Commerce, fairly driven to it by the un- 
employment crisis, "Look up" unemploy- 
ment work, ■ If opened an emergency 
employment bureau. It canvasaed em- 
ployers in an effort to maintain s certain 
level of employment, avoid too rapid! 
variations, have good, workmen carried 
oyer the slack period at part pay arid 
part time wherever this was possible. 
The details of die work are known and 
need not be repeated here/ When spring 
came one fact stood out very clearly to 
the Board of Commerce as the result of 
the winter's experience: Sixty-one per 
cent of the men that besieged the bureau 
for Jobs could not, speak English. These 
were the I tut wm./or whom fobs covld 
he found.- They were in fact the qty's 
labor tieservt— undesirable save in the 
stress of a heavy labor demand. These 
non-English speaking workmen by the 
Board's .experience and records, formed . 
the lowest industrial factor in Detroit : 
they formed, also, therefore, one of the 



thousand were en- 
furnished the Board of 
Commerce with one index to the Ameri- 
canization percentage of the city. 

Last spring the Board of Education 
secured from the Board of Estimate a 
night school appropriation for 10:5-1 6 
double that of former years. This meant 
that there could be more elementary 
night schools; that they could be held 
four nights a week instead of three ; that 
the season could cover 100 nights instead 
of 70. 

The Board ot Education wished to 
justify the experiment and fill the night 
schools. It turned first of all to the 
Board of Commerce, believing that the 
employer of immigrant labor could di- 
rect non-English speaking workmen to 
the schools m a manner not open to 
the Board of Education. 

The Board, alert to the situation, con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign through em- 
ployers chiefly, and through everv pos- 
sible municipal 



their at^cEiirnn to the large number of 
non-lvngtish speaking workmen in Du- 
trcit, asking for information as to the 
situation within the individual plants, 
and requesting co-operation in urging ah 
non-English speaking workmen in De- 
troit to register at the evening schools on 
September 13. 

The replies received to the first letter 
indicated that the importance of the cam- 
paign was immed iately rccogni led by 
employers. Representatives of indus- 
tries employing large numbers of immi- 
grants were thereupon invited to meet 
with the Education Committee of the 
Board of Commerce. 

Jo Fiji? Results Attained 

As a result of the suggestions received 
the Board of Commerce submitted a defi- 
nite plan to every industry in the city 
employing a considerable number of im- 
migrants, The plan included definite 
means ot organizing night school sup- 
port within the plant, making a census of 
the men, giving the matter into the 
definite charge of some cs&cutivc officer, 
and ail the different possibilities for 
calling the night schools to the attention 
of the workmen themselves! through in- 
terpreters, through slips in foreign lan- 
guages to be includLd in pay envelopes, 
through posters, talks, etc; and espec- 
ially by adopting as a policy the sign 
posted by one factory "There is no place 
in our factory, in Detroit, or in America, 
for men who are not trying to learn our 
language and become good useful citi- 

In some cases "Safety Hrst" depart- 
ments took charge of the work; in oth- 
ers, organised welfare departments; in 
others, an executive of the company 
(Concluded on past nor) *"*" 



and civic 'agency. 
The results 1 were; 
(1} An increase 
of 153 per cent iu 
the registration for 
former years; fa) 
a deepened under- 
standing of the 
meaning of Amcri- 
and Ameri- 
citizenship . 
foreign- 
born and native 
alike throughout 
Detroit. 

The Board of 
Commerce, as a 
first step, sent out 
a letter to every 
Detroit ■ industry 
employing over 
loo men, calling 




The Imported American Alvvayx Start* in as a U'orkct 



Immigrants at 
New York Baric Cinol, 



orJc in the Commissary and urn* Hov*t o^dte 
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Vocational Guidance and Employment Managers 1 



VOCATIONAL guidance and the 
place oi the employment manager 
in industry are topics of the greatest im- 
portance and interest to business men. 
1 have had an opportunity to appreciate 
their importance as a director of seve-raE 
corporations, and as a member of the 
New York Board of Education, and 
through my connection with Teachers' 

of Harvard University. 

The need of organizing sensible vo- 
cation counsel and help for pupils and 
students is one that requires no argu- 
ment. We see the result of waste on 
every hand- With thousands of children 
going to work as they do, there is every 
reason why they should be informed of 
conditions as they arc and persuaded to 
give themselves as good a preparation a: 
they can afford. 

In European countries this work has 
long been tried and the story of the re- 
sults must convince everyone that, in an 
industrial country like ours, the schools 
should energetically give vocational 



By FELIX &I. WARBURG 
[Minneapolis], if now carrying on is 
also a work of great importance. It' is 
a good thing for a business organization 




The vocational survey which this city Bmlu:, 



'Felix- M. Warburg 
Educator and Student of Economics 



to back. The results of such survey will 
help provide the detaifs (or a vocational 
training scheme. Everybody realizes the 
value of equipping the workers of the 
near future for the world market and 
for the world competition immediately 
before tts. 

That business and industry should face 
the human problem of management is 
obvious. To train the employment man- 
ager for his duties and give him large 
powers to carry them out properly is a 
task ol clear necessity. The whole.ques- 
tion of industrial relations is before us. 
Within our own establishments we must 
. work out the problems of handling em- 
ployees in a way to reduce waste as well 
as friction- The movement for employ- 
ment managers' associations in various 
cities should interest all business men. 
To select employees properly and to give 
them their proper chances to develop will 
help solve such questions as the turn 
over of the working force and prcventa- " 
ble unemployment — In a recent address 
bffort^ths Crrie and Commerce Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis. 



Chambers of Commerce and 
Alien Workmen 

h {Cemtttited front fgge io,} 1 
made himself personally responsible. 

Practically ail industries agreed b 
putting up posters, assembling the .men 
'to urge night school attendance, and is- 
suing the pay envelope slips provided by 
the Board of Education. 

Classes Far Alien Workers 

Many employers fit once made it dear 
to their men that in the future the firm 
would prefer those men who wei e at- 
tending night school and making a defi- 
nite effort to .learn English. Some firms 
went much farther man this, even' mak- 
ing night school attendance compulsory 
for its non-Engtish speaking workmen. 

The Northway Company established 
a factory class and then gave its non- 
English speaking men, a choice: (i) to 
attend the factory class; (a) to attend the 
public night school; (3} to be laid off. 

Other industries, opposed to any sem- 
blance of compulsion, attempted to pro- 
mote night school attendance by popu- 
larizing the night school idea among the' 
leaders of the various groups. 

Others offered a wage increase of two 
cents an hour to employees who learned 
the English language. One firm, em- 
■ non -English speak- 



ing men, had particularly late bouts, 
owing to the nature of their work. It 
would be impossible for their men to 
reach the night school session, in time. 
The 'Board- of Education guaranteed to 
furnish ten regular teachers for classes . 
to be held at night in the. plant; if the . 
firm would equip ten classrooms. ■ By 
this arrangement between 700 and 600 
men could be instructed. The Board 
of Commerce, in making the arrange- 
ment, recommended that part of the time 
thus spent in the class room be company 
time, that'the men be-able to get their 
•upper in the factory, and that adequate 
facilities for recreation be included. 

fbt Wark^Oiktr Cities "~ 

The most significant result of the 
campaign was . the agreement of many 
industries to follow up the night school - 
attendance and progress of their men 
throughout "the terra. The Board, of 
Education authorized special 1 weekly 
record cards for this purpose and again 
asked the Board of Cotmnerce to serve 
as the clearing house fbir. industries in 
conducting this follow up work, and 
making night schools a policy among the 
industries of Detroit. 

la both Syracuse and Detroit every 
possible civic agency was enlisted along 
with industries. One hundred and forty 




thousand handbills were distributed in 
Boy Scouts at immi-" 
1 nurses of the Pub- 
through the Poor 
Commission, through the Juvenile Court, 
clinics, settlements, Y. M. C A'a., Sal- 
vation* Army, Federal, State and Em- 



4,ooo large display posters were used— 
500 of them posted free by ontdoor. ad- 
vertising coinpanies, other* pot op in 



Through; muring pictures, ■ meetings, 
speeches, through priests, pattern and' 
influential leaders of foreign groups, the 
.night Ech»!_ message was carried where 
it needed to go. In Syracuse the; police - 
and college students actively aided in 
the publiaVcsmpiigtt. Public libraries, 
and recreation' commissions sent invita- 
tions to night school. 

In such a work, dealing with all the 
forces that go to make the future of - 
America, a city finds itself,' discovers 
its trend. Moreover, if the Detroit ex- 
periment is typical, in this work of 
Americanization a Camber of Com- 
merce, may often unearth, forces which 
are. very important in the financial and 
social life of the city, but which have 
been absolutely unknown to the Ameri- 
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How Shall We Meet Unfair Foreign Competition? 



W 1 



p JlfLE "unfair competition 
forbidden by law in 
trade, ami the Federal Trade 
Commission exists to take steps 
to abate thb evil wherever 
iound, the door is still open to 
such unfair competition with us 
from abroad- 

Of this "destructive type" of 
the industrial struggle. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Red field ex- 
presses £reat apprehension in hia 
annual report. The methods 
used* he insists, are no: those of 
[estimate commerce, but those 
of "commercial offense" He 
points out the fact that, when the 
war tn Europe is over, the pub- 
lic control of railways, the semi- 
official, chambers of commerce 
and the pubfidy fostered organi- 
zations which control gTeat in- 
dustries in some countries will 
continue to exist and will cer- 
tainly ail he used in an effort to 
reepverjost commerce. We must 
prepare for a great commercial 
war* the Secretary believes* In 
his judgment* the matter is one 
which +, may "more" wisely - be 4 
treated as an attempted wrong to 
be forbidden than as an economic 
matter which needs to be re- 



strained/' The Sec- on this point: "It 
rotary, there fore, seems poss ible t hat, 
would pre- by using ttic 

fer to deal 1 existing ma- 
with it by a A chinery of the 
method oth- Mi Trea s u ry 
.or than tar- ^1 Department 
iffs. Hesays aQc5 tElc Dc " 

partmcnt of 
Justice, we 




Aiiliieefp^-On£ of Europe's 'Busiest Marts of Trade 
edfctcd that nc 
after the war, 
4 vast flood j ' ' 
United States. 



It has been predicted that, no matter what political cliangci 
ime to Belgium after the war, Antwerp well be the outlet .lor 
vast flood of cheap goods whtch will be dumped en the 



may restrain this foreign 'unfair compu- 
i it ion 1 on both sides of the sea." 

T recommend therefore, that such ic£^l£lQ 
be •„.■■.■: led as wil\ give te the* foreign fcp- 
rwntatives of the above named departments 
Mich added powers : '. (Nn> 

sonnel a* if icy ma/ 'need for iWi\ 
purpose .nid tEiat it inay be enacted, 
if that, raerctiautfijc SOtd. 

in "unfair eompetilion 11 or ladder tit* 
fUinrtancca which tend to create a 
K^iK niononflJiy in be hal F of the foreign 
ijtaj purchaser in American' markets, shall 
~ — be forfeited. , 

j 1 -^' The Secretary further recoil^ 
mends legislation su]>plcToentni] 
to the Clayton Antitrust Act 
which shall make it unlawful tn 
sell or purchase articles of for- 
eign manufacture where the 
prices to be paid arc materially 
below the current rates for such 
articles- in the country of pro- 
duction or front which ship- 
ment is rnndc — 



in cjtse swell price* Substantially Pcksl-ii 
competition on the part of the Ameri- 
can producers or tend to trrnte n - 
monopoly in American markets In 
hymt of the foreign producer, uft| 
■ hat it be made unlawful for any 
person to buy, sell, or contract for the 
sale of articles of foreign origin,, or 
io fix a price for same or to make 
a rebate upon sucl; price 



The Army Program and 
What It Means 

{CohcIuM /rem fxtft ?) 
borne organized militia to perform this 
function. It is recognized that the offi- 
cers And men of the National Guard con- 
stitute the only organized body of citi- 
zen soldiers in the country at the present 
It is recognized, farther, that the 
irtton of this personnel have 
i in , the service of the Na- 
tional Guard prirnarily with the intention 
and desire to train for national service 
io time -of war, as the National Guard 
has been the only body outside of tbe 
regular army available for the citizen 
who wished to train and did not wish to 
join the regular army, \ Recognizing the 
xeal and patriotism that have prompted 
this personnel, they are made welcome to 
the ranks of the Continental Army with- 
out loss of rank in any way and with > 
every facility and opportunity for the 
widest service. It is estimated that the 
National. Guard under the proposed' 
military policy will 
strength of 1 29,000, _ 



For the forces provided in this pro- 
gram there must he on hand against ihe 
outbreak of war ^rcat quantities of re- 
serve material. This will cost $104,326^ 
26i.oB and will be provided in four an- 
nual increments at the annual rate of 
$26,061,565.27, 

The Board of Review (that body un- 
der tbe Secretary of War having an ad- 
visory 'function as„to all- questions relat- 
ing to our harbor defenses) has recom- 
mended (and its recommendation has 
been accepted) ''additional sea coast de- 
fenses, necessary accessories and an ade- 
quate reserve of ammunition totalling 
$81,677,000," This Board estimates 
that appropriations can be expended to 
the greatest advantage at an annual rate 
of approximately $20,000,000. thus com- 
pleting the work in foui years. 
The cost of the proposed program is: 

For the first year ,$182717,281.35 

For the second year. . . . 2r2,Si6,i 24,97 
For the third and fourth 

Evely,.,. 228,316,124.9? 
■ ■ 1^^559-7° 



Extending Postal Facilities 

AS a means of opening every possi- 
ble avenue dl communication to 
the nsc of the Post Office Department 
the Postmaster General, m his Annual 
Report, recommends that a government 
monopoly of all telephone and telegraph 
lines be declared by Congress and that 
these be placed under the Department. 
£fc also asks for a $50,000 appropriation 
for the establishment of an aerial mail 
service* The Department, he tells us, 
has cqmpikd a List of routes on which 
aerial mail service could be established 
to material advantage. 

The European war. according; to Mr. 
Burleson, has cost the American postal 
service upwards of $21,000,000 in reve- 
nue. Economies of administration, how- 
ever, he claims, have reduced the deficit 
to slightly more than $[ 1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June last. Not with-* 
standing adverse revenue conditions, 
both at home and abroad, the Post master 
tells us in conclusion, "expansion and 
improvement of postal facilities con- 
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TH THE ORGANIZATIONS * 

The Use and Value of Membership Charts 



S.OME commercial organizations rely 
on periodica] campaigns for increase 
ing membership, others employ paid so- 
licitors or outside agencies^ others de- 
pend on steady work by the membership 
committee throughout the year, and still 
others employ all these methods to a 
greater or less degree There are some 
organizations that, at one time Or an- 
other, have tried each of the plans. It 
does not appear, however, that a record 
has been kept through a period of years, 
so ih,u there might be some basis of de- 
termining what is the best method of 
keeping up membership, if there be such 
a thing as a best method. 

Let us suppose an organization that 
had tried all methods through a period of 
three years, had kept a membership chart. 
Let us assume this chart to be cross ruled 
in small squares. Down the left hand 
border are figures representing member* 
ship. Across the top are the months of 
rhe year. 

How a 'Typical Chart Shows Progress 

On thn first of January, 1910, there 
is a membership of, say, 650. The Sec- 
retary, counting every resignation as a 
member tost and every withdrawn resig- 
nation as a member gained, every mem- 
ber delinquent as a member lost and ev- 
ery payment of back dues as a member 
gained, proceeds each month to extend 
his chart line. 

He Ends, for example, that this tine 
is having a steady, down ward slant and 
■he is tempted not to count delinquents 
and unaccepted resignations as lost mem* 
bcrs. However, his determination to 
make a chart accurately reporting con- 
ditions prevails and he proceeds so to 
record them. At the same time, for the 
purpose of comparison, he decides to 
carry on + the chart a line showing book 
membership which includes delinquents, 
and resignations upon which no action 
has he £n taken. 

In June of the first year it is found 
that the membership of 650 has fallen 
to 550. It is determined to start a cam- 
paign, This results in an upward shoot 
of the line until it touches the 1,000 
mark. The next month shows a drop to 
900 due to members who failed to qualify, 
and from then on there is a steady de- 
cline to £00, by the first of the yean As 
delinquents and withdrawals have not 
been dropped, however, the hooks show 



a membership of 965, which is 165 in 
excess of the true memberships ■ 

At the beginning of the second year 
it is determined to employ a paid solici- 
tor. A card index is made of prospect* 
and the solicitor proceeds to work. At 
the end of the year it is found that the 
line rose steadily to 850 during the first 
three months, about held its own for a 
month or two and slowly declined to 800. 

The third year a new policy is adopted. 
The membership committee agrees to do 
the work, to take on new committee tim- 
ber at frequent intervals and tn keep con- 
stantly at it. The chart for the year 
shows a fairly steady line with a varying 
upward tendency, and the year which 
began with 800 members ends with 925. 

Some Significant Figure*. 

The cost of these plans is accurately 
figured and entered upon the chart, to- 
gether with the amount of income from 
duet during the year. 

It is found that the first method, cost' 
ing $3,000, we will say, resulted in an 
average membership tor the year of Soo 
and an income from dues of $20,000. 
The second method cost $i»sw for soli- 
citor's salary and resulted in an average 
membership of 835 and an income from 
dues of $20,625. The third method cost 
nothing and resulted in an average mem- 
bership for the year of 803 and an in- 
come from dues of $21,375. 

Deducting costs of the different plans 
the net cash returns from dues would he 
$17,000 in the 6rst plan, $13,625 ' m the 
second, and $21,375 m the third. 

Would not charts such as this, accu- 
rately kept through a. period of years, 
help, an organization in reaching a de- 
termination as to the best method of 
maintaining membership? A note at the 
bottom of the chart could be made to ex- 
plain any sudden upward or downward 
shoot, so that programs for interesting 
members, successful, achievements, fail- 
ures and errors cOU*d be given their true 
value and the measure taken of their in- 



A Guide to Policy 

But would not such a chart possess a 
value apart from this? It seems that 
many secretaries are unable to state just- 
what their real membership is at any 
given time, this being due to the fact 



that members Long delinquent have not 
been stricken from the roll, and resigna- 
tions that have not been acted upon are 
carried along in the hope that they may 
he induced to reconsider. With a chart 
before him, the Secretary knows just 
where he stands at all times and will 
have a constant interest in keepeng the 
membership line as nearly level as. may 
be, and always with a general tendency 
upward, if that be possible. With this 
object in view he will be constantly after 
the membership committee to add new 



to 



and will try more persistently 
get withdrawals reconsidered and 



to pay their dues. 
A chart such as this should be equally 
valuable where a campaign has been 
made to secure pledges for a three year's 
term, as is often the case, and also where 
a campaign is made at the end of the 
term- It would not he necessary to drop 
delinquents or accept resignations when 
tendered, hut simply to treat them.- as 
dropped so far only as the true-men^ 
bership chart line is concerned, for it 
would.scem to bo desirable that the chart 
abated" also show alLprobabte dead wood. 
In this way the Secretary,' the member* ' 
ship committee and the Board of Direc- 
tors .may know at all times just how the 
membership stands. Would this not 
stimulate them to be constantly on guard, 
and actively engaged in keeping i 
alive and membership recruited? 

What a Close Analyst* Will Show : 

Let us analyze this imaginative erf art 
a little further. ■ We find a line acting 
quite eccentricauy. It takes sudden-up- 
ward shoots in some places and down-, 
ward shoots in others, with no apparent 
reason- , .We refer to. the notes at , the 
bottom of the chart corresponding, with 
numbers dn the lines and find that W 
uu-ivard shoot, for example, was due to a 
successful achievement that serareH the 
approval of the public; that another up- 
ward shoot was due to the otganitab'on 
undertaking some activity which the pub-, 
lie realized was greatly in its interest, and 
all of which had been taken advantage 
of by the Membership Committee. We 
find from the notes that: 'a downward 

dertakmg. something^b^ which the public 
did not approve, and a second down- 
ward shoot was a result, perhaps, of 
" political activity. 
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Typical Three years' Membership Chart showing true Membership in Straight Line and Book' Membership, 
Resignations and" Delinquents not yet oeted upon in Dotted Line, 




If secretaries kept membership charts 
showing the rise and fall of the line, 
with notes accounting for the fluetua- 
uld it not make a record for 1 
guidance as well as forming a 



constant incentive to action? It surely 
would seem that it might. 

As a matter of fact,' is not a chart 
such as described the best method by 
which a continuous record of this sort 



of information can be kept, and is not 
such information of real value in deter- 
mining what methods, policies and ac- 
tivities should be pursued and what 
avoided in the future? 



Some Projects of the Detroit Board of Commerce 



THE Detroit Board ,of Commerce re- 
cently created a Department of .In- 
dustrial Welfare with a view to acquaint- 
ing employers with conditions surround-. 
. ing factory employees and aiding them to 
improve certain conditions. In speaking 

> - of the undertaking. President Warren, of 
j*ne- Board of Commerce, says; 
~ **The new Department will be a clear- 
ing house of information. It will not 
" propagandize to inspire the adoption of 
schemes of industrial . improvement, and 
it will not need to do so, for manufac- 
turers are only too ready in the present 
day to improve the conditions of their 
workers. The Department will investi- 
. gate the effect of shorter hours upon pro- 
duction-hy finding bu( the results, in ev- 
ery factory, in the country which adopts 
the shorter working - '. day. It will inves- 
tigate the effect of paying higher wages 
to workers, the effect upon efficiency of 
the employee and on the industry, of 
medical examinations, of improved hy- 
I giene and hospitals. It will make avail- 
able miich of the existing: information 
on profit-sharing schemes throu ghc, 



world,.and the methods of giving'work- 
crs increased interest in the. management 
of companies. Various recreation move- 
ments in factories, construction of fac- 
tory c'.ub houses, etc., will be studied and 
recorded:" . 

Detroit Presents a National Trade Mart 
About a year ago a movement was 
started in New York to get Ameri 
can manufacturers to adopt a "Made in 




The name of the city ■ 
is inserted in. space below the eagle 

America-'- trade mark. Committees were 
appointed and meetings held in differ- 
ent parts of the country. This general 



movement, however, died away. Those 
who. read about it at the time may have 
wondered if any results were obtained. 

That anything at all came of the move- 
ment seems to be due to the activity of 
the Board of Commerce of the city of 
Detroit. It appointed a "Made in U, 5. 
A." Committee which conducted an in- 
dependent investigation resulting in an 
offer of a $500 prize for the best "Made 
in U, S. A." design. The El Paso 
Texas, Diamber of Commerce, offered 
an additional prize of $50, A commit- 
tee was appointed to pass upon the de- 
signs received. The contest ended Feb- 
ruary 25, 1015, at which time the Detroit 
Board of Commerce had received over 
115,000 designs from all parts o( the 
United States. 

The committee, consisting of James 
Kceley and Charles D, Frey, of Chicago: 
Orson D. Munn, of New York, and Ed- 
ward S. Frcschl, of Milwaukee, select- 
cd the design reproduced on this page. 
In their report the design is described 
as simple, strong and mechanically per- 
fect, easily woven in textile fabrics and 
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so open tlml it will reproduce down to a 
^uarlcr of an inch, sufficiently clastic to 
enable the name of a city to bt omitted, 
wirJL-ittd or contracted without injuring 
the composition* and thoroughly Ameri- 
can in composition and color scheme. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce, in 
a letter IransmiltinjT the desiEri, says 
I hat more than 2.000 producers and 
[rtfimifacttirtrs it] til* United States are 
at present usitiR- it upon all their prod- 
ucts, advertising and stationery ; that it 
has not been copyrighted, but is free to 
(lie American people, "a gift from a pat- 
riotic civic organization in Detroit to 
everyonu who is interested in promoting 
America 1 * prosperity," 

Pueblo Repeals Single Tax 

IN November, rnij, the citizens of 
Pueblo, Colorado, adopted an amend- 
ment to the city charier exempting im- 
provements on real estate from taxation, 
it beinjj argued at the time, according to 
H letter received from the Secretary of 
the Pitcblo Chamber of Commerce, that 
great building activity would immediate- 
ly result, 

Tn his 5 letter the Secretary says that 
this amendment was partially effective 
in IQ13 and wholly in effect in 1914, and 
that the results have been the direct op- 
posite of what was predicted. It is said 
that -at the first ' tax sale following the 
passage of the amendment there were 
few bidders; that practically all vacant 
property on which taxes were delinquent 
was turned* over to the county, and that 
there has been no marked activity in new 
building and no factories attracted on 
account the single tax inducements. 

This state of affairs resulted in a cam- 
paign against the amendment partici- 
pated in by the -Chamber of Commerce 
and a league of tax payers. The Secre- 
tary writes that the issue was voted upon 
tin November 2 and the amendment re- 
pealed by a majority of 1S5. 

Denver Planning for Reor- 
ganization 

THE Chamber of Commerce of Den- 
ver has appointed a committee of 
directors to investigate means for rcor- 
ionization- fj is proposed] if the com- 
mittee reports favorably, to make a cam-, 
piiifjn among the business men of the 
cHj with a view to obtaining their mem- 
bership on a three years' basis- Prelimi- 
nary 19 undertaking the campaign a sur- 
vey Wm be made 0! tlte different local 
organizations for the purpose of ascer- 
taining a basis upon which 
can be conducted under the 
erne central body, 



A "Be Careful'* Campaign 
in Marietta 

np HE Chamber of Commerce of Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, recently conducted a 
"He Careful' 1 campaign. The originators 
of this idea arjrucd tint this is a bet- 
ter term than "Safety First", not only 
because it instantly recalls the first ad- 
monition of early childhgod H but be- 
cause the latter term has entered into ad- 
vertising to such an extent that it is 
claimed no longer to arouse an imme- 
diate sense of danger. 

The campaign in Marietta was under 
the direction of the Safety Department 
of tbc State Industrial Commission of 
Ohio. During the week special slides 
were run in moving picture houses, cards 
were carried in and on street cars and 
in store windows, the newspapers pub- 
lished daily articles and cartoons, and 
addresses were delivered in factories and 
schools. As a result of the campaign 
some of the factories visited have organ- 
ized Safety Committees and will install 
first-aid boxes ; it has been decided to in- 
stall a Safety Council in each school, 
and the Chamber of Commerce has or- 
ganized a joint Safety-committee of five 
members composed of representatives 
from- the Police Department, the rail- 
roads, the schools, the Automobile Club 
and the manufacturers. Some interesting 
statistics quoted during the campaign 
were to the effect that 80,009 people were 
injured i" Ohio last year and a ( ooo heads 
of families killed; that 1 1 ,000,000 were 
injured in the United States during the 
same time, and 66.000 killed, and that a 
large percentage of ,the fatalities was 
due to unattended cuts, scratches and 
bruises. 



A Few of Rochester's Many 
Activities 

*T % HE Rochester Chamber of Com T 
mercc is listing Die sons of mem- 
ber*, fn a. circular-letter to members 
enclosing cards to be filled out it states 
that it purposes writme; a letter to those 
sons who are away at school, letting 
them know that Rochester appreciates 
their good will and is desirous of 
strengthening: the ties of mutual interest 
and friendship. If the young- men are at 
home it is desired to know if they will 
participate in visits to factories conducted 
by the Sons of Members' Committee. 
The letter concludes with the statement 
■hat the Chamber of Commerce seeks to 
awaken in the hoy a reaJjzation that the 
part he is capable of playing in the de- 
velopment of the city is considered of 
value by business men and that the city 



is bidding for his permanent interest in 
ils development and welfare. 

There is a growing movement through" 
out the country in favor of organizing 
the young men and assigning to them 
certain activities in connection with the 
work of the local organization, the ob- 
ject being not only to get certain work 
done which the young men are qualified 
to do, but to stimulate in them a pride 
in the city and increase their * 
of the duty of a citizen toward h 

A Service to Retail MctcUmU 

With a view to service to retail mer- 
eliants commercial organizations conduct 
credit bureaus, direct "buy nt home" 
campaigns and interest themselves in im- 
proving street lighting in the shopping 
districts. They are' often active in urg- 
ing the modification of sidewalk and 
.street sign regulations, whenever these 
are found to be unduly burdensome or 
unfair, and they have frequently suc- 
ceeded in getting storekeepers to agree 
upon uniform dosing hours. In addition 
there is an incrcasingeffort to get mem- 
bers to settle business disputes by arbi- 
tration instead of resorting to the courts. 
This appears evident from items in 
tile official publications of tbe different 
orsaniiationf . The following from tlie 
Rochester Chamber of C 
cation is characteristic: 

The economy and expedition of the Cham- 
ber's commercial arbitration service to buit- 
iiraj men was again . exemplified tn a cue 
settled by the Commercial Arbitration com- 
' mittee on November r The disputants were 
put to no expense. !r it had Uen.iitigated, 

hnve approximated (so, and atom « weeks' 
dapsed before the ease would have been 
limlTy settkd in Municipal Court. .About-, 
an hour and a ball were required to submit, 
hear, and render a dectiion 'to 'the case at 
-The Chamber. , . '" , * 

Occupies Its Owri home . 

Detailed plans, of trie, building to be 
erected by the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce haye been 'unanimously ap- 
proved by the Board of I^riectbiV and the 
work of construction wiU'sooit .be under 
way. The new building will he devoted 
exclusively to Chamber of ' "Corhnieree 
purposes. The first floor will eontaih;the 
lobby, the offices of the President; the 
Secretary and his assistants; the reading 
room, serving rooms and cloak room. 
The meaaanine floor will contain the com- 
mittee rooms, On the tipper Hoor will 
be the large assembly or banquet hail, 
capable of seating one thousand persons, 
and around the sides of this will be a 
balcony. ■ . ■ 




National Chamber 



President Wilson 



HAT is the purpose of this org animation? 1 t 
' has siorriejOii at a time when the opportune 

ties for making an organisation like this seem to 

■ ■ ' ■ "■ ■ vV- ■■ " ■ ■ * 

to beespecially useful. . I have been surprised 

j^£^.afe^-Jlj5^itry:te find that there is no 

^^SrBM^J^Irade 1 or a Chamber of Com- 

v vv^WBHs iW5* ■■' - ' ■ ■ i- 
• ' ■ *" . ■ ' ' «w »'"e re> not any reason why 

butdnot bejuhits that go to 

. ^ J° t :- ~j ' : ■ ■ 
itH: (he'ilarger^organiuiBoris 

Cv'^-;^..- ; 

itjes; where: there is realtrade 

„,..i-.-f.[;fi.';-i.' iy; -; : «. ^. : «=n- ; - ' 
,'tdt' s. i»J ...... .:v-of-.«l 

KOwingth'e power- that this; national 

;?,*""'■ ■ . '■V'^^.Vj.;- 

the referendum to all these or- 

},is,".m order. lo ; influence, the 
IjcoumWi-so^far-asithatimaw be 

^CHamberiof.Cooi - 



|,AM particularly glad, to express my admiration ; 
'for the kind of org^niiation which you have ■ 
drawn together • * * the task of this body is to , 
matfh all the facts of buiihess" throughout the 1 
couhtry and to see the vast and consistent pattern : 
of it. " * You cannot perform the functions ! 
of this Chamber of Commerce without drawing in 

vast number"! 'of men, but" men, and a 

, * P i^v'f 1 , .^" T . Uj '-' " '""v: ■ \ . ■ . L" 
; j.»™b^^.men, from .every region and section of 

^thercountrV*. f ? its strength must" eome from the : 

.uttermost- 1 wis of / the land" and must be com- 

■"W*$g$\ bra'ns and comprehensions of every 

«"rt£?ltisa very noble 'and handsome picture for 

mmSmm.^ ^^Instructive and/ 

• usefulfor the Government of the United States W 

hnvesuch means as you are ready to supply for 

setting' a. sort.of. consensus of. opinion which pri- i 



ceeds;front: no; particular, quarter:, and originates 

e *5^^^**k^^ jtSrtu^K Lkw in legislation.— 
Ho^rmr, WI!son;'cddi^a lhi ■ Third Annual 
' f .Commerce at the United 
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No Time To Lose 



Decide now that you will attend the great national convention. Men 
from all parts of the country will discuss important plans for future busi- 
ness. The small community and the large city alike will be represented. 

Fourth Annual Meeting 
Chamber of Commerce 

of the 

United States 

Washington, D. C. 

, February 8, 9, and 10 

. All railroads will lead to the National Capital. Congress will be at work on projects 
involving the expenditure of enormous sums of money: preparedness, the raising of 
revenue, an American Merchant Marine, and other far-reaching national projects. 



